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HAWTHORNE REVISITED 


Management and the Worker, 


Its Critics, and Developments in Human Relations in Industry 


By HENRY A. LANDSBERGER 






Hawthorne Revisited is receiving high praise from 
leading students of industrial human relations for its 
skillful description of the methods and principal re- 
sults of the Western Electric Studies. The author 
also describes and appraises the criticisms which 
anthropologists, psychologists, sociologists, and others 
have directed at the original studies and at “human 
relations” as it has subsequently developed. The book 
concludes with a survey of research in human rela- 
tions since the publication of Management and the 
Worker. 


Some recent comments on Hawthorne Revisited 
are: 


“Landsberger provides us with perhaps the best 


132 pp. 


summary of the Western Electric experiments, a con- 


venient summary of the criticisms, a brief weaving 
together of later studies, and valuable leads for fur- 
ther research. It is also distinguished for its clarity of 
style.”—S. M. Miller, American Sociological Review. 


“A subject interesting to management . . . refresh- 


ing . . . controversial.”—-New York Times. 


“A much needed appraisal. It brings back into 
balance the character of the research.”—Delbert G. 
Miller, Pennsylvania State College. 


“IT have read it with great interest. It is an inter- 
esting job well worth doing.”—Conrad Arensberg, 
Columbia University. 


New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


A Unit of the State University of New York 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Presumably this view represents an evolutionary ad 
vance 0} the complacent perspective, which merely seeks 
tor maintenance of the status quo the preservatio! Oo! ritual 
or the defense of the interests of the elite. While the making 
of plans 1s as old as humanity, the concept of planned change 
IS recent; it is a consequence of the political and economic 


Dr. Bennett is 
Ohio State 


in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
at The University, Columbus, Ohio 

This introduction and the following papers and comments were 
presented at the symposium on “Planned Change” at the annual 


meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Washington, 
November 


Bc. 1958 
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recognition of human intractability and obtuseness; and 1! 
many, if not most, of its contemporary implementations— 
for example, the New Deal—profound political implications 
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ideological and humanistic implications, is not always faced | 
squarely, although the ‘‘action anthropologists” have faced it | 
more than most. But, in other reaches of applied social scienc 
engaged in economic development, we find the assumption that } 
all peoples want development, improvement, progress, and ar 
means toward that end is good for them—and, of cours 
tor us. 

The critical tenor of these remarks is not to be taken ; 
condemnation of planned change as an ideal or as a course of | 
social action. We need more and better planned change; it is 
indeed, man’s only hope. But we ask: That we become awa: 
of our tendency to set it up as an end in itself, thereby abar 
doning the quest for ends other than the instrumental; th 
we avoid the danger of using planning as a rationalization of 
the status quo, thereby preventing the formulation of a visio I 
of the future; that we recognize the complexities of the’ 19 
scientist’s position when assisting in planning and its imp! I 
mentation, and to perceive this position in its moral, as well C 
its methodological or epistemological dimensions; and that we &@! 
keep in the forefront of our attention the responsibilities whic | 
we assume when we undertake to plan for other, non-Western alc 
peoples. im 

Ir last analysis, planned change is a demonstration of 15! 
the of man to exercise choice over his destiny a1 ni 
affair is is not the simple, objective, rational choice son 
times described in our primers of applied social science, but tO) 
very subtle and complex process which involves consideration typ 
of the simultaneity of both ends and means, and also carefu rs 
ind responsible distinction between the two. It therefore 1s: 


involves knowledge—full, detailed knowledge—of the moral 


and material aspects of the case at hand. The social scientist spe 


change has an obligation, it seems to me,| wh 
here may | sub 


t lant ] ] 
studel ot planned 


) provide that kind of knowledge ; — his obligation 


be even greater than in the sphere of action and implement 








ion. The applied anthropologist need not always participat 


tion; he can contribute his bit by providing the worl » 
with detailed and uncensored knowledge of the politic il, cul ‘ 
tural, and ideological realities of planned change in operatio! ai 
or in disguise. Needed most urgently, of course, is a combine Be 
philosopher-applied social scientist, but unfortunately, fo1 


time being, this has been ruled out by our civilization oh 
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n f the world and suggests the implications of forecasts of such native rajahs. 
: ; eater 
1] ulturation for applied anthropology and social science ir . 1 ; 
: PI ITO} | ‘ ' ‘ 2) ‘The emerging world industrial culture, which began t 
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os The premise of this article is that changes which are pre- ,: “ac ' os 
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1 that ial science is effective only in fairly definite yn ind manv other resulting from world technological 
lea aati a canis ee 
I d predictable ways. developments. tions and predictions 
in For present purposes, the problem of identifying accult oncerning tl ire beyond the pur 
yu in ends and predicting le emergence of subdcultu view of presen ve could well accord more 
lerat may be viewed as the interaction of three sets of factors thought to their significance for acculturation 
( st, the “traditional culture’ or base line from which chang [Che processes of acculturation generated bv the industria] 
i } Vi A 4 sia 4 i ‘ } i sus A | 
erefo! eckoned ; second, the processes ot change which origina culture are extraordinarily similar everywhere desp te: 1 
‘reine ] i i . ‘e: and i th C | ] : 
mor an emerging world industrial culture; and third, the different local acculturative effects. 
f pecific regional, national, or international context within Mass production and improved transportation and distribu 
to n vhich the processes operate to bring about a variety of local tion have everywhere increased the desire for manufactured 


n 1D l al types 
TY nf ‘ rvs . . . . 
1) The traditional culture is one which existed in the past 
being transformed by processes at work today. It is 
1K . a 
ally not a strictly aboriginal culture, for many native 
: oples were affected long ago by their contacts wi ne 





*rcant list and colonial world. Even though predom nate 


n ; 
n-Western, the culture is not necessarily tribal; for many 
ee ples, it consists of long-constituted subsocieties of native 
tes, realms, or empires. In our Illinois Studies of Cultural 


Kegularities, we have chosen as the traditional culture or basi 


, 
reckon change, the cultures which exist 





t the time of the first effective impact ot the modern industrial 


vorld. This 


began roughly a half century ago, wher 


different. At this 


impact 


the local traditional cultures were widely 

me, the Japanese farmers had long been integral parts of 
ified empire, while the Mexican and Peruvian Indians had 
ecome subsocieties of a colonial, and later republican, me1 


*Dr. Steward is in the Department of Anthropology at the Uni- 
ersity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


The conceptual approach presented here, and some of the sub- 


stantive data, are derived from the University of Illinois Studies 

Cultural Regularities and are based on field work in Mexico by 
Charles Erasmus, in Peru by Louis Faron and Sol Miller, in Nigeria 
y Stanley Diamond, in Kenya by Robert Manners, in Tanganyika 
vy Edward Winter and Thomas Beidelman, in Burma by F. K 
Lehman, in Malaya by Richard Downs and Jiro Suzuki, and in Japan 
y Jiro Suzuki, Toshinao Yoneyama, Mikio Matsumoto, and Suichi 
Nagata. I do not, however, hold any of these persons responsible for 
the ideas expressed herein. 


goods which, in turn, has stimulated local production of cash 


commodities. This general trend, although manifest at dif 
ferent stages in different areas, is everywhere accelerating. In 
time, produ tion rT ¢ ish ( rops rings iwout ind vid tal nad 
tenure, if it does not already exist, and, together with a 
ncreasing ( ish orier tation t we ikey xtended k nsn I | 
nterfamili: yhesion. It so undermines collective wo 








groups and places labor of all kinds on a wage or cash basis. 
Wealth also penetrates the status system and gives prestige 
to the ri ither than to the traditional elite 

Meanwhile, the increased flow of material goods geth 
with the desire for new kinds of services, creates new midd]! 





classes of merchants, mechanics, transport workers, cl 


and professionals ind 
Che folk 


processes. 


1 
+} 


it he growth of towns and 


stimulates 


urban centers. urban dichotomy is one of many 


+} 


results of these 


3) Che total context sets the conditions within which the 


. ° 1 
universal processes operate. Among the more important cha 


acteristics of the context are economic potentials of the area, 


1 


1? ° ] 1 
access to centers of world industrial development, sovereign 


or dependency of the state, extent of industrial an 


1 1 . 1 
cultural and racial composition of the socie 


le velopment 


2. It has been suggested that this emerging 
particular and distinctive cultural pattern. While western capitalist 
evolutionary type, the 


world culture 


societies represent a emerging cha 
acteristics enumerated here are common to all contemporary develo 
mental trends, communist as well as capitalist, Asiatic as well as 
western. 


iniq 1¢ 
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| place British rule. By contrast, Uganda, although still largely tribal, experts is to accelerate trends rather than to change their direc 
yressuy | is still ample land and, when the acculturative processes have tion in any important way. 
become | progressed further, seems likely to move forward as a more I am aware that the question of social objectives involves 
rubbe omogeneous unit. issues concerning scientific value judgments as against scienti- 
capit : 5 fic procedures. I wish to avoid these. 
bea ts Conclusions If my contentions are broadly correct, it follows that anthro 
I have touched only on some of the gross aspects of the con- pology can be most useful and effective in furthering scientific 
hat of | texts of acculturation. More local or regional contexts, too, and theoretical inquiry into the problems of prediction which 
q 0 » important: for example, nearness to cities and job oppor- I have sketched. Most applied social science, it seems to me, 
tates tunities, local crop potentials, and dozens of other particulars. has concerned itself with short-range objectives—with im- 
vf East To say that the operation of the processes of change, and provement in agriculture, health, and other matters which 
their effects upon subcultures within the different contexts usually come under five- or ten-year programs. 
.duall s predictable, is not to ignore the fact that they are mediated But social science, as a science, should be able to forecas 
ve not to the local populations through particular institutions and In the case of scientific and applied anthropology, the chal- 
Wher ndividuals. Anthropologists, along with traders, missionaries, lenge is to develop a methodology and procedure for several 
wealth, planters, engineers, teachers, and many government specialists specific purposes. There is needed a clearer identification of 
1 officials, all play their parts. The point is that, since such cultural processes. This, in turn, requires use of historical 
1 | persons acquire their roles from the larger contexts, they are materials to identify the cultural types, trends, and culmina- 
fairl gents of change with respect to the goals ind purposes im- tions ought ut by the processes. This obvi yusly ilso re- 
Excer licit in these contexts. Stated differently, we are in an era of quires criteria for establishing points of culminations of 
e int specialists and experts, whose function is to accelerate accul- acculturation. At the same time, identification of cultural types 
1 tional trends implied in the total situation. It is true that t different eras riods of acculturation requires that the 
ccuy the experts may be short of omniscience, and thus create confu- contexts—regional, national, and international—be adequately 
on. conflict, and deceleration at given points. But the history characterized. Anthropology is a very long way from ade- 
fifty vears strongly Suggests that the effective role of the quately interrelating these factors. 
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a Land Tenure and Planned Social Change: A Case from Vicos, Peru 


a Allan R. Holmberg * 











sen In 1952, Cornell University, in collaboration with the and work, some of the effects and implications of w > 
Instituto Indigenista Peruano, sublet, for a period of five years, would like briefly to consider here. 
hacienda called Vicos, a Quechua-speaking community of At the time the Cornell-Peru project was initiated, Vic 
on out 2,000 inhabitants located in the highlands of north was a type of plantation society not infrequently found i1 
ntral Peru, for the purpose of conducting a research and highlands of Peru. It was owned and controlled by a Public 
terel levelopment program on the modernization process. One of Benefit Society (that of the city Huaraz), a dependency of the 
ized the principal developmental outcomes of this program to date Peruvian Ministry of Health. Such Public Benefit Societies 
1as been a shift in the status of Vicos from a dependent traditionally run hospitals throughout Peru and receive their 
whe icienda community, controlled and administered largely from income for this purpose from the rent of lands which are 
nm an the outside, to an independent indigenous community, con- willed to them or which are provided to them by the federal 
yy t trolled and administered largely from within. Necessarily government. In general, the mamner of exploiting these lands 
labc involved in this shift, of course, have been changes in many _ is to rent them out at public auction, for periods of ten year 
tior aspects of culture. But among the most striking of these have _ to the highest bidder, after which they again come up for rent 
atior been fundamental alterations in the patterns of land tenure In cases of this kind the rent is employed to support welfa1 
e SINC institutions, and the renter is privileged to exploit what lands 
hin¢ *Dr. Holmberg is in the Department of Sociology and Anthro ire made available to him for commercial purposes, frequent]; 


, : a e 2 ; ‘ ; . ’ sia RE Ee Ge re Bae : $ 
pology, Cornell University and is Director of the Cornell-Peru with a labor force which is attached to the land and rented 


) . . . 

Project. with it. 
rhe author is indebted to Dr. Rose Goldsen for a careful read- In 

~~. \ Ingof this paper and to Dr. Wayne Thompson for a number of sug- : i , ead 

le the ? gestions included in it. f prevailed for many generations. Through a contractual ar- 





the case of Vicos, a traditional hacienda system had 
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> ™ - ’ r 
ns, the rights and obligations of each party were specified ight of the changes which had occurred there during th 


writ . The owner received a fixed sum of rent each year; previous five vears, a recommendation was made by a recentl) 





ngement among the owner, renter, and the community of  \ s expired. No attempt was made to renew it. Rather, jr 


( se specified hacienda field forme Committee of the Peruvian Institute of | Jan 
we the right to receive three man-days of labor eacl ndigenous Affairs to expropriate the hacienda in favor of its | for 
week from every family of peons. In turn, each family of indigenous residents who had been its peons for the previous the 
ons, who p the labor tax, held the right to’ use plots of several hundred years. The government of Peru agreed t un 
land—g for subsiste1 : | this expropriation which was announced by a Supreme Resi ip 
tice, the renter farmed about ten percent of the arable lution in December, 1956, just prior to the expiration of th | “ul 

ns individually farmed the remaining ninety percent, most Meanwhile, in anticipation and expectation of this crucia if 
of which was poor-grade upland. event, the Vicosinos, largely through the influence of 
\ detailed study of the functioning of t n nda systen Peruvian member of the Project, had, as early as October sib: 


Vicos revea th t had nev eel very profitab] 1956, elected a Junta de Delegados consisting of ten members 
parties involved. ‘] Pu Benefit one from each geographical district of the hacienda. This At 

Society of Huaraz received about S800 per ve is rent to Junta was empowered to represent them legally. These del 
ts lands—some 30,000 acres, of w! 500 we rab] gates, in turn, had elected their own officers, according t f( 


Ns governing indigenous communities in Peru. At 





whom we had been able to gather dat the same time a “community fund,” administered by the Junt the 








Z suds \ le Deleg was created by convincing each head of hous nit 

spos of more than 200 me: 1old officially inscribed as a peon to contribute the sum of | vio 

week. And the resident peor except fo about $10. Some $4,000 was raised in this manner. Pending 1071 

W en able to maximize tl wealth final settlement of the decree of expropriation, this fund was u 

\ trug jud nfl 1€1 drawn upon to pay the rent of the hacienda, while the re- su] 
gre diffculty in maintainin mainder was |] in reserve as a down payment on haciend 

lands, yer 

More on first entering this scet though it was Te With a transfer of responsibility and control to local hands tlo 
sevel significant events took place. The peon system ot labo 





Vicos was to return t nad and the 1 was abolished; new lands, the best ones in the community, 
became available for local exploitation; residents of the com- | em 


sfarply to i se The socioeconomic growth ana independent munity were freed from the labor tax and were thus able to | _ sid 








1 ; : ct yecy t I : a . . . 1 | 
¥ 2c : I i I UiA spend great amounts of time working thei1 own lands or | mn 
5 ¢Tam Cou not mmediate working for wages elsewhere. | 
] | 
eas for d ie ae genie £ ran Pe . 
X Of course, a decision had to be made as to who was to farn In 
S nt ' 1 >. 
Y idditional lands and how they were to be farmed. After Pr 
$ S S considerable discussion and some advice from consultants, the 
- ’ ' unta reached the decision not to parcel out the additional in 
\ O \ S ace fi . An. wilinetiwel oot - } t 
inds Dut to farm them collectively for the benent of the 
entire community. Returns from these lands were, first of all 
W to be used for the purchase of the hacienda, after which the) ter 
: uiture are expected to provide a steady income for the future. Mean- th 
ae ay eee SRO S while, individual plots of land, which in many instances had na 
: ss | : 
I 2 at een utilized by certain families for generations, were not 
x ¢ nges wel ntroauced 1 tn technolog ot ag «] , . ° ‘ 
umpered with. In all these matters, consultation and advice 
aoe comp te new metho fi the cultivatio! : - : : - 
were offered by a Peruvian member of the Project staff wh Df 
w functioned at Vicos largely in the capacity of 
I ( I 0 n Chang W Cl . ’ 1 : es : DO 
researcher and consultant, rather than as an administrator. : 


A further problem arose concerning the way in which t 
' . , , farm the lands and how to raise the necessary capital to do so. | 
\ Vicosinos would prepared fo : Eat fu 
i ee ese Previously, under the sponsorship of the Cornell-Peru Project, | 
oan nai ' small credit experiments with individual households at Vicos 
n of the steps taken jn had been conducted with very successful results, i.e., with 


of 1 transfer have been described elsewhere. gh rate of repayment of loans. Moreover, during that period ‘ 

Ou ne he with events which followed thereafter. technical and extension services of the Peruvian Ministry of 
Qs ' io i. eee. 4 A tricult had bee ploved t onl hacienda lands 

Janu I Worneii-re! rrojyects lease o d culture Nad Deen employed, not only on Nacienda ia |9 


] 


but on the individual plots of the peons as well. Thus a con- | of 


nd Value siderable number of Vicosinos had had experience with a 





Council on Foreign Relations. Also, “Participant cyedjt program and were trained in some of the techniques of af: 


modern agriculture. 


ne 


ic1lend 





Nands 


after the termination of 
‘s 
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Because of this background, it was decided by the Junta 
le Delegados, in consultation with technicians and heads of 
households, to seek a loan for the exploitation of community 
lands, with the cultivation of potatoes on a commercial basis, 
for which the Vicosinos had been previously trained. Upon 
he recommendation of the Servicio Cooperativo Interameri- 
(SCIPA), 
supervising a rural credit program for the increase of agri 
$7,000 was 


‘ano de Produccién de Alimentos which was 


ultural production in Peru, a loan of about 


1 


secured from the Agricultural Bank of Peru for the 





purcn 


f necessary supplies (seed, fertilizer, etc.) to farm the land 


llectively. The Junta de 


ty for the repayment of this loan. 


Delegados assumed legal respon 


Meanwhile, it was also necessary to solve the | iDOor problem 


At least in part due to the increased security of land tenure, 


ids of households, in addition to worl ing their own plots 
for which many were also given loans), agreed to donate 
necessary days of labor to farm the community lands, with 
understanding that the returns would go into the commt 
ity fund for purchase of hacienda lands. Individuals 
uusly trained in the project in the technique of moder: 
ericulture assumed the responsibility for directing the 


_ 
ltural work. Agricultural engineers provided by SCIPA 


_ 
rucial 


supervised the whole operation at c stages. 
The fir 
ear (1958) potato production rose 100 percent over produc 


| Moreover, 


tion under the hacienda system the year before. 
this increased productivity was reached with only about one- 


results of this collective effort were stril ing. 


} 


third of the labor force which had previously been consistently) 


employed under the hacienda system. In other words, con 


} + 


total level of output 


irmed by the 


idering all the factors of production, the 


m community lands, (i.e., those previously f 


tron) rose some 600 ‘ent in a single year, even though, 


inder the 


nere 
pel 


hacienda system, as run by the Cornell-Peru 


Project, it had been steadily rising over the previous five-veat 
I 

period. Moreover, while heures have not vet been fully 

ilyzed for the production on individual plots of land, some, 

least, showed gains of 100 percent over previous years. 


his would seem to indicate that changed patterns of land 


tenure and of work, both leading to a greater efficiency of 

labor Torce, led to a sharp rise in product on afte! the 
lacienda system was abolished. 

To state what has been said in other terms, an analysis of 


tis community operation shows that with a loan of about 


$/,000, together with 48 man-days of labor from every house 


hold (not 156 as was characteristic of the hacienda system), 
potatoes were produced with a total value of about $15,000. 
its loan 


: ; 
As a result of this, the community was able to pay 


to the bank and deposit another $8,000 in the “community 
tund” which, with earlier individual subscriptions, reached 
total of $10,000. With these savings, the Vicosinos actually 


t 


started a developmental program of their own; they made 
ans to three other communities which, for lack of organiza- 
tion and collateral, were unable themselves to float loans from 
banks, In addition, they are planning to double production fort 
1959, this in spite of the fact that final settlement of the decree 
of expropriation is still pending. 


Obviously, the notable rise in production which took 


place 
the hacienda system was due to a 


combination of factors, not the least of which was earlier ex- 


2, Karl Marx, Capital, Modern Library Edition, New York, p. 357 
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perimentation in agriculture and the improved technology 
introduced by the Project. But it is also important to note 
that, as a result of the changed system of land tenure and of 
work, important attitudes and values were altered or brought 
into play which deeply affected the productive process. Once 
the Vicosinos assumed direct control of the hacienda, a new 
+] 


perspective on the future, a new lease on life, was possible. 


[hey now had a stake in their own destiny which led to new 
incentives for action and for work. For example, better care 
was taken of crops, less theft occurred while they were in the 
maturing stage, and more control was exercised at harvest. 
iare of the rise in production can 


the 


‘Thus, while a considerable s 


be attributed to improved technology introduced by 


Project and the agricultural experts of SCIPA, the change in 


tatus of the Vicosinos themselves was also a strong contribut 


ing factor. 
While it is dangerous to draw general conclusions from a 
His ind: hich many 


instance of t particularly one in w 


sahl 


ariables 


ingle 
involved, nevertheless, 


theoretic 


were obviously 


data from Vicos are not without 


intervening \ 


| a ane 
the il significance. 





They tend to confirm a hypothesis long ago expressed by 


Marx, namely, that the alienation of people from control 
over! the 


means of production retards social and economic 


development. I would simply like to add that it was probably 
burdensome form of land tenure 


not only an economically 


and work, but also an alienation from the total society that 
kept the Vicosinos in a state of static equilibrium for such a 
long period of time. Not only were they deprived of control 
over the means of production but they enjoyed no political 
independence, little social respect, few health and educational 
facilities, etc. Once it was possible to make major alterations 
in their relationship to weighty aspects of the social system, 
such as control of factors of production (like land and labor) 
and of political power, then their sense of accomplishment, 
identification, and social effectiveness led to an acceleration of 
many aspects of the social and economic system. If this inter- 
pretation is correct, one would expect that if the Vicosinos are 
able to consolidate their gains through final settlement of the 
decree of expropriation—likely to happen before too long- 
they will move ahead at an even more rapid pace. 

suggest that I in no way regard the Vicos 


Finally, let me sugg 
experience just described as a recipe for the solution of land 
tenure problems in the rest of Latin America or in any other 
part of the world. Implicit in this experience, however, seems 
to be a general approach which may be of some use beyond 
the heights of public haciendas in the Andes. Issues of land 
reform are, to be sure, prevalent and even rife in most coun- 
| 


tries of the so-called underdeveloped world. Moreover, these 


issues are everywhere bound together by a common thread 

a genuine desire on the part of some policy-makers and plan- 
ners to bring land use into some kind of effective balance with 
the social and economic needs of the total population and not 
simply with those of a select few. Nevertheless, it is also true 
that each nation or group, in order to reach this end in a free 
world, must face these problems in a manner which is con- 
sistent with the inclinations of its own culture and the realities 
of its own resource base. The Vicos experience represents an 


attempt to follow such a pattern of development. In more 
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al terms, it is an effort to maximize culture change 
1 the introduc ction of a few strategic (and wanted) 
ations which will exert the most leverage on the culture 
and which will lead to a self-propelling 
that itself wit 


al 


gener 


+} 


throug! 


inno 


a whole and 


° 9] ne adinct ini 
c social can adjust h a minimum 


system 


Comment on Papers by Bennett, Ste 


of conflict to the rapidly changing conditions of the modern 
world. This kind of a general strategy should have applicatior 
for social planners everywhere, even though the key innova- 
tions involved will vary, of course, depending upon the par- 
ticular circumstances of the sociocultural context concerned, 





ard, and Holmberg 


Involvement in Planned Social Change 


Kurt H. Wolff * 





[ think that Bennett has set the stage for a broad and 
significant view of “planned social change’? when he has 
called it a stage—as I would say, rather than “incident,” 
s he does—in the development of human consciousness. This 























stage, | s characterized by the consciousness, first, 
that ined change is possible and, second, that it is very 
di Planned social change also signifies, Bennett appears 
ruing, a new conception of the social scientist, most 
nearly exemplified by the “action anthropologist,” namely 
that investigator who not only tries to out what is 
the case, unparticipating, uninvolved, detached, but wh 
es to find out as he is acting, and who acts as he is tryi 
yf d It 
This means, I think, that two fundamental distinctions 
made in the t | conception of social science no long¢ 
the distinction between theory and 
more particularly, between academic and ap 
and, secondly, related to this, the distinction 
Is, which alone used to be considered the domain 
of the scientist, and the Ought, which used to be considered 
a tabued to him. It is not the case, as I take it from 
tl apers written by Holmberg and Steward, who report 
O pla unned social change in which they participated tnat 
Ought questions do not come up but that they come up, not 
as moral questions, but as questions of feasibility, preference, 
alternative; as practical questions, the answers to which 
are provided, or at least it is hoped may be provided, by intelli- 
gence, knowledge, and imagination, not by moral fiat. That 
is, ethical questions function in setting the limits within 


at all; 
of the 
theory-practic 


which feasibility, alternative and, 
if this is so, 


scientist, 1 


pre ference, emerge 
a third characteristic 

to the of the 
di chotomies—that is, the 
| 


h had been another 


then 1 there is 


add 


social 
tion revisions 
revision of aan 
of 


especially of cultural anthropology. 


and Is-( a 


relativism, whic feature more recent 


social science, 


* Dr. Wolff is in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Perhaps the 


or the 


third revision 
this: If it 
limits withir 


shortest way of describing this 
of to 
questions and principles set 


beginning this revision, is say 


true that ethical 


which alone feasibility, preference, alternative can be 


the 


this 


con- 


sidered by social planner and the people among whon 
work ar 


this 
no matter how inarticulate empirically, whic! 


he works, means that there emerges in 


ethical code, 


| 
of the planner and 
of the society in which he is active. This 
the clue to the theoretical quest for 


ethical code 


sometimes 


is a synthesis between the ethical code 


, in turn, means | 


that we may have here 


a shared, universal, which has 
the 


longing of the r 


— 
although 


In Holmberg’s and Steward’s papers 
+} 


and po 


been unfulfillable, “hooh-poohed,” | 


delice: 


have no reports on genuine moral dilemmas which 


planner or changer has faced in kis work. Such dilemma 


they do come there are likel 


of 
practitione1 


well exist; but, if 
the 


available 


may up, 
affirming ethical code whic! 


of 
- 
iesis referred to, or te 


alternatives 
to the 
to the 


an 


are anne social chang 


(but not relativist) : either lanner manages 


articulate the syntl feels strong enoug 
] 


1 whon 


h Case 


in his own moral conviction to persuade those wit] 


he works, or to be persuaded by them—in all of whic 


dilemma is resolved. 


tl 1e 
‘ <2 . 
remind us of the 


its 


I am sure Bennett does well, also, 


of 
rationalization of the 


to 
that 
whereby 


danger “planned social change,” is, use as 


> status quo, we forget our re- 


sponsibilities, both moral and methodological. In other words 


he urges us to have the courage to stand by the insights 


and convictions which we gain in our activities as plannet s, | 


changers, and interpreters of cases of social saa and of 
acting on these insights and convictions. 

Let 
marks in mind as we now turn to Steward’s and Holmberg’ 
papers, which present us with particular instances of planned 


Malaya, Kenya, and Peru. The 


keep the observations suggested by Bennett’s r 


social change—in Japan, 


first three of these, provided by Steward, are used to illuminate 
his theoretical proposition; I find it parsimonious to consider 
Holmberg’s Peruvian case along with them. 





“the 
dicti 
s tl 





iOodern 


catior 


inova- 
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Steward’s premise is ‘‘that changes which are predictable 


ire, by definition, inevitable and, therefore, not amenable 
to social science manipulation.” And he recommends that 
“the problem of identifying acculturational trends and pre- 
licting the emergence of subcultural types’ be understood 


; the interaction of three variables: 


first, the “traditional culture’ or base line from which 
shange is reckoned ; second, the processes of change which 
n an emerging world industrial culture 1 

rd, the specific regional, national, or international 


a eee, 1 


sks 
ntext within which the processes operate to b 





ty of local subcultural types. 


\nd, while ‘“‘local acculturative effects’ may differ, ‘‘the 


' fea ca ‘ 
of acculturation generated by the industrial cul 


ind can be 





ire extraordinarily similar everywhere” 

licted “in terms of the operation of processes, not as the 
e of specific kinds of ” Such ICESSE 

follow a fairly orderly pre es ch presup 

sing prior developments.” 

me that these contain Steward’s 

0 nt heoret 1] yropositions The é ylutior 

lel is suggest d, 1 onl by the view f cult | 

n stages, but, above all, by the explicit premis« 
‘dictable changes art definition, inevitable. For 


premise applies only to physical and biological, but 
t social and ultural processes, where prediction can 


‘ted on so as to vitiate it, either because we do not 


become true and take measures 


+} 


1e operation of the mechanism known 


rophesy. Coinpare the latitude of interference 





predicting changes in culture — Japanese, Malay 

\frican, Peruvian—with the absence of such titude in 

ed ) he change from a male human baby to a full 

wn m where, no matter how much we might like hin 

) become an elephant o for that matter, there 

ine we can do to bring this about and t vid the 
liction’s coming true. Since I find this premise 1 


] : + :  « 
social science, I must reject it. 


But | ilso 


najo1 


find this premise unimportant in respec 


argument and to his contribution. Uhis 
; i 
contribution rather seem to me to lie in 


ument and 


three variables which we must 


ind in their tiluminat 


tio to the three cases he has presented. Once we 
lize the nature of each of the three and their interaction 
\ ible also to realize the regular features of the pro 
f cult and social change; that is, we need no longer be 
werwhelmed and frustrated by an impenetrable pletho 
jt unique and incomparable cases. 


} 


It would be quite feasible, I think, to apply this three- 


variable analysis to Holmberg’s case from Peru. But, instead 


reflect on 


change which 


ng to do this, I find it more important to 


+ iy 
OT (ryll 


the nature of the regularities in culture 


s conception suggests and which is made explicit 


in several passages of his paper—those passages which empha- 


Steward 


size prediction in terms of process, rather than in terms of 
“the emergence of specific kinds of subcultures.” In insisting 


on the obtainability of the knowledge of process, rather than 
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appears to express a desire 
rather 


of particular cultures, Steward 


for rather than content, 


than history. Yet we must observe that the very setting 


form, for systematicity, 





the three interacting variables—which is to give us such 
k his- 


nowiedge, has a very particular content, is eminently 


torical. For the first two of these variables are particula1 


cultures, the “ ‘traditional culture’ or base line from which 


change is reckoned” and the “emerging world industrial 


e sca tg 2 « 
culture,” and the third is equally particular, namely, ‘the 
- 83 fe 

specific context within which the processes of 


bring about a variety of local subcultural types.”” And, what 


is more, the very that “the processes of acculturation 


r.1 


generated by the industrial culture [the second variable] 





eae ; Se ee) eee 
ire extraordinarily everywhere” is itself, also, an 
historical observation; to wit, that we find ourselves in a time 
where this observati 


in respect to industri 





What Steward’s paper, then, suggests to me, above all, 














the possibility of an additional characteristic of the social 
planner or changer that distingu him from the litional 
social scientist: the possibility of a revision of the distinctions 
between the system 1 the s e of formal nd the hi 
torica: 1n th e of contentua proaches to sé il scien 
Perhaps this potential revision can be formulated by saying 
that optimal generalization o tematization is made on the 
basis of a historical diagnosis of the need of the gen 
eralizer is aware, and which make s explicitly as he 
knows how to. 

It seems to me t all of these characteristics which 
distinguish the scientific social planner from the traditional 
social scientist the \ on IT t ] lati m and of 
he distinctions between theory ad pract I ind Ought 
ind the systematic and historical ipproache ire interrelated 
Not should this irprise Is, Inas! h as the l] flect 
common experience, that of tl t engaged in “planned 





ocial change.”’ Maybe what relates them to one nother 


precisely the encounter with the historical moment which 
ills them forth (as well as some other characteristic 1 
este 1 \ oth pO ft action nth | Ss 

I wish » ¢ ( Le n\ remar! onin 4 othe 
onsideratior vhich appear to me to be called for by this 


moment. One is the 


to engage in tudy of planned social chan d the ¢ 
the feasibility of applying such a study to our own society. 
For our moment is lso characterized he t chnic | 
feasibility of the destruction of mankind. Whatever the proba- 
bility or improbability of this to occur, the very possibility 
v of the student of social affairs to investig 


social and cultural changes whic 





lat is, 


which would eliminate wat 


supreme instance of the situation where 


and the distinctions between Is and 





practice, and historical and systematic 
whatsoever. And further: given this { 
question of time, the second follows 


i. Such as doubts concerning the appropriateness of prediction 
of the folk-urban dichotomy, and of the means-ends scheme; cf 
the author’s comments on the previous symposium, “Values in 
Action,” Human Organization, XVII, No. 1 (1958), 23-24. 
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feasibility of applying the study of planned social change to 
our own society. This society is one of only two which, at 


the present time and in the foreseeable future, could make 


the possibility of mankind being destroyed actual, for only 
the United States and the Soviet Union are in a position to 


launch a war of terrestrial dimensions. If we think a moment 


about this second consideration, we at once realize that it 


study 


such 


only but 


or the study in 


involves not also disseminating the results 


way as to make them effective in 
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bringing about the aim which inspired the study in the first 
place. Hence there emerges, on a much larger scale, an addi- 


tional] 


has been familiar from his experiences in work on changing 


characteristic of the social planner, with which h 


communities, namely, the inseparability of gaining knowledg 
and of acting on it, collectively acting on it—and this, | 
should think, is the most far-reaching instance of the insepa- 
rability of theory and practice, of Is and Ought, of systema- 
tics and history. 





Planning in Higher Education: Some Notes on Patterns and Problems 


David Riesman * 


extremely difficult to come te 


grips with the 


f conceptualizing social change in higher education, 


1, in the pages to follow, I shall move disjointedly betwee: 


and general concerns about the tensions betwee! 


the ideals of aristocracy and democracy in American life, and 


the “laws” of institutional isomorphism, on the one hand, and 
some oversimplified illustrations (drawn particularly fron 


the Program for Advanced Standing, in which well-prepared 


students move directly from high school graduation into soph« 
more academic status), on the other hand. The Mertonia: 
middle level quite escapes me. | feel there must be some con 
nection, although it escapes me also, between the recurrent 
optimism of American educators, which makes them amenable 
to change despite all resistances, and the hope of the Progran 


chairman that themes presented here would somehow relat 


Oo one another and theoretica 


t tl contribute t understandins 
ind practic leverag 
(he Harvard Business School runs training programs fo 


men who have recently become college o1 
the 
“real life’ ; and I would like to quot 


university president 


and for academic deans. Naturally method is used ; 


+} 
me 


Case 
cases are drawn fron 


from such a case, where the president of a famous liberal arts 


college is reflecting out loud on his experience in trying to get 
faculty 


moderate and modest reform of the curricu 


his distinguished to accept a plan for what seems to ar 
outsider a quite 
add that the president is a former faculty 


lum. (I should 


member who, during World War II, had some experience 


in government service.) He declares: 


* Dr. Riesman is in the Department of Social Relations, Harvard 
University. The author is indebted to a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation for an opportunity to work on these matters. This paper 
was in cooperation with Roger T. Hagan, of the History 
Department at Harvard, and has profited from the suggestions of 
many friends, notably Richard J. Storr and C. L. Barber. 


writter 


One of our Trustees was pushing hard for fewer 
courses—less way of beefing- 
up Faculty salaries. The Faculty perceived this as a baited 
trap. The emphasis on raising Faculty salaries was a 
funny issue—it stirred opposition instead of support. 

One shouldn’t getting the 
Trustees into the act on curriculum revision. The Presi- 
dent must be very careful to preserve the initiative for the 
Faculty. Yet the Trustees are anxious to help and can’t 
understand the Faculty’s inaction. 

You know, a President must be very careful in these 


freedom in electives—as a 


minimize the delicacy of 


matters of educational policy. There’s a terrible tempta- 
tion, particularly when you’re fairly new on the jol 
build your professional status by appearing to have some 
profound ideas on ‘educational philosophy. People are 
always aggravating the situation by putting pressure on 
the President to speak on these matters. If he’s not in- 
terested in educational philosophy, he ought to get out of 
the job of being a college president. But he’ll do well not 
to spout his ideas as often as everyone tells him they'd 
like him to. If he does, he’s likely to appear as a threat to 
his faculty and stir up opposition to any proposal for 
change which comes along. Yet, he wants to appear to be 
a leader and to know where he’s going. 

Faculties are very sensitive. They have strong, fast 
reactions against anything which they think jeopardizes 
their prerogatives. But it’s hard for them to take a cor- 
porate initiative, and the President must provide respon- 
sible leadership at the appropriate time and circumstances. 
Being a President on a college campus dealing with 
faculty is in many ways a more delicate task than being 
President of the United States and having to perform 
these same functions with the Congress. 


One of the things which the president is saying, if I under 
stand him, is that his trustees—men of large affairs: big 
business men, lawyers, bankers—tend to look further ahea 
than his faculty, to be more planning-minded and more action- 
minded and, perhaps, less aware than John Bennett in his in- 
troductory remarks for our symposium, of the costs of chang: 
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tea 


le first 
1 addi- 
ich he 
anging 
wledg 
this. 

insep 
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at least in other people’s institutions!). Certainly, research 
4imed at anticipating the long-run future is a more conspicuous 
feature of large corporations and of the armed services than 
even of large universities, although perhaps it would be fairer 

say that such corporations and agencies are richer and 
more willing to pay for research (as part of the “conspicuous 
production” of a proper outfit) but not always more willing 
) pay heed to it. So far as I know, there are only two uni- 
Minnesota and the University of Cali- 
which support active research on their own operations ; 


yersities (notably 
fornia ) 
most operate on an individualistic play-it-by-ear basis. While 
niversities have occasionally gotten money for the so-called 
self-studies, 1 cannot discover many instances where these 
ive probed the long-run future or led to more than minor 
( the 


hangé University of Pennsylvania Survey may be an 


exception). Academicians and administrators are in this, as 
other respects, often quite consciously ‘‘old-fashioned.’’! 
In a free market, one is supposed to be guided by the in- 
visible hand, and one lacks the power to plan which large 
orporations, in situations of oligopoly, possess; and, in many 
respects, colleges and their members operate in a free market 
gifts, and research grants—so much so that it 


for students, 
seems to me that entrepreneurial types frequently find in 
life, the 


old-fashioned competition 


cademic ministry, or philanthropy the opportunity 


which large-scale so-called 


enterprise” has minimized in the business world. The small 


ollege, which once had a quasi-monopoly over its local com 


munity or denomination, now finds itself in competition with 


the national universities for students, faculty, and funds, and 
efforts at division of territory, or even of deciding that 


Florida State will get a new cyclotron if it refrains from 





the same 





uilding a new medical school, last very long. By 
token, plans do not last very long since, in the better institu 


tions, professors and departments are pretty much on their 


wn (they are operating, as far as their own services go, 
rgely in a seller’s market) ,? and, in the poorer institutions, 
where the president is often an old-style tycoon, he has all he 


can do to keep the place afloat, to establish a minimal product 


lifferentiation from his competitors, and to follow or slightly 


modif model or blueprint for his own college, which he 
nd his faculty borrow from the more eminent institutions 
where they themselves were trained. 


But the ethos of small business, or of the “old’’ middle- 


the only one which influences academic admin- 


lass, 1S not 


strators: 


they have, of course, been affected by the growth 
of the public relations orientation and by the going image of 
the corporate statesman, and are thus not merely the residual 
heirs of the old American free enterprise spirit. Correspond- 
the president’s remarks make clear his apparent belief 


On similar tendencies among lawyers, see the author’s article, 
Law and Sociology: Recruitment, Training and Colleagueship,” 
Stanford Law Review, IX, No. 4 (July, 1957), 641. 


concerning lack of planning in per- 
sonnel recruitment in Theodore Caplow and Reece McGee, The 
Academic Marketplace, Basic Books, New York, 1958. Moreover, 
the mobility of the younger faculty described in this book helps to 
create short-time horizons in the research the faculty do. 


2. There is ample evidence 


For further discussion of the forms of academic competition, see 
Constraint and Variety in American Education, Doubleday, Anchor 
Edition, New York, 1958, Chaps. 1 and 2. 
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that his responsibility is only to his institution and not to the 
1ational, let educational He 
resembles a corporate manager in his careful wish to eschew 
the appearance of innovation: he would like to nurture inno- 
vation among his faculty, but he dares not run the risk of 
inspiring it, 


alone international, 


scene. 


with the consequent risk of conflict and dis- 
harmony. This is, perhaps, one reason why at present, for the 
first time in American history, virtually no college or uni- 
versity president is a serious spokesman for educational ideas 
on the national scene. Save for a number of men in leading 
private posts who periodically defend the humanities or the 
pursuit of excellence, I find it hard to think of men who. 
either by the design of their colleges or the turn of theit 
phrases, have a national audience for their educational innova- 
tions, or even for their strictures and prophecies. They are not, 
aside from Harold Taylor, romantic heroes.4 The most enter- 
prising and plan-minded presidents appear to be those, like 
John Hannah at Michigan State, who have discovered a new 
or modified formula to obtain an old result: to aggrandize 
their institutions on the best available state-university model 
by buying, first, a football team, then buildings, later still a 
faculty, and eventually, perhaps, good students. The model, 
however, was created by men like Henry P. Tappen and 
Andrew D. White—men who sought to introduce science 
and engineering into the traditional curriculum, and to match 
both the needs of a new society and the high scholarly 
standards of Germany. John Hannah is able to side-step the 
sort of political opposition which forced Tappen’s resignation 
at the University of Michigan a hundred years ago, but very 
likely his successor, faced with a going concern and a stronger 
faculty, will have less power than he does. Indeed, on the 
whole, the lower the level of an institution, the more powe1 
its administrators have, and the less ambiguous their line of 
march—a march usually in the direction of the more prestige- 
ful national models and away from servicing the less pres- 
tigeful clients in the local community. Just as the early 


American architects copied their plans from abroad, rather 
than fitting their work to the local landscape, the colleges, too, 
even in the land-grant league, have done the same; in saying 
this, I am leaving aside the junior college movement, many 
adult education ventures, and a few enterprising, locally- 
} 


Nn S@@K 


oriented colleges like San Francisco State—all of whic 


to create and to meet local demands rather than demands 
defined in terms of an academic elite. 

The elite institutions, however, which have the power to 
influence the academic procession, tend to surrender that 
power when their administrations operate, for the sake of 
preserving the institution and its internal harmony, on the 
“Eisenhower model” of professed non-partisanship. College 
presidents, like other administrators, can readily justify their 
belief that they have no responsibility, educational or broad] 
cultural, for other institutions than their own—and that, 
indeed, to seek such responsibility is mere self-serving vanity. 
And yet, since there is no patent on educational ideas, innova- 
tions often fail at the point of first trial, only to succeed else- 


4. This, of course, was written before Taylor announced his resig 
nation from the chores of budgeting to return to teaching philosophy 
Clark Kerr has an opportunity at the University of California to 
prove my misgivings mistaken. 
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. ; . 
where, frequently under another But this process of 


name. 
scarcely be planned, and hence a president who 
erned with planning cannot bank on it te justify himself 


before his own trustees, his own faculty, the immediate con 


terminate or frustrate his service. 


II 


lf we look more closely at this last example, I think we can 


see some of the factors currently responsible for change, and 


how they differ from the pattern of leadership-induced change 


the earlier day of the dynamic, reform-minded, self 


e president. There is less obvious leadership, 


1d more organizational maneuvering. At the same time, one 
h not changed namely, that a major source of 
innovation on behalf of democratic, as against elitist ideal 
of educa springs from the elite itself. The upwardly 

















mobile person in this country tends to support the structure 
is. a ae os ee 
f up which he climbed; moreover, he is apt to be 
Se tis . ea | ld] eee 
usy with the climb as not to have much worldly perspective 
ym which to criticize the patterns and ideals to which hi 
sO an \ ispired. In contrast, the person who i 
social top ¢ often, of course, become Colone] 
Blin edl t he can also (as the history oT Harvard 
unc ae 
( eve 1] ecome a radical innovator. 
Adm h schoo eraduates directly to sophomor« 
undir , first of all, an attack on the elitist notioz at only 
ol y I S ¢ TIVE college level courses lI effect, i 
cours to the high school nd suggests the 
retic id that ; craduate of a teachers’ college might 
oduce stud o Racine, Moby Dick, or Ruth Benedict, 
3 Bie 
Y} one’s own courses and, through placement 
exan ing student to avoid all the intangibles, 
mystiq ind monopolies of one’s own way of teaching. 
i aes 
Indes suc change mignt even threaten the organiZatiol! 
: ae Pose codes 
( e departme! themselves and what Edward Banfielk 
Se nae ceo ee 
ni c 1¢ amoral familism. 
1; +} +} . 
| ermore, an n the same direction, the new plan 
whic in f: n so new, having been driven out of 
Dee nea at a Gn in ied itay mhoee hy dhe arcreditoinbl 
fame C 1 eaucation an earier pnase I the accreditation 
. ++ 1 +} ] ’ . ] 4 
ncie ; similarly an attack on the gentleman’s ideal of 
college n uninterrupted four-year rite of passage, and on 
; ete : 
t ( ot college ciass as a tour-vyear Dand of Drothers or al 
rade (although this ideal is partially preserved at Hat 
vard Dy the option given to students to graduate as of thei1 
or rather than their academic class). Who, in fact, will 
laze 1 neophyte sophomore? Will he be counselled by an 
f W; ‘a — 
sistant to the dean of freshmen? Will he play on the fresh 
eam and then have but two years on the varsity? Will 


college in a sufficiently long, leisurely, and thoroughly 
ammed way to tie him into the web of quasi-kinship of 
, member of the class of oughty-ought, and 


donor to his class fund, his fraternity, and his alma mater? O1 


his eyes already on the graduate study for which college 
prelude, and for the sake ot which he is sometimes 
acceie! et 

Compare David Sills’ paper in this same symposium and Ban 


field Th 
Illinois, 


Moral Basis of a Backward Society, The Free Press, 
1957. 


Glencoe, 
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Since people go to college in large measure because it has 
become a good and expected thing to do, what a “college” is 
has to be defined in terms of traditional structures, including 
the ritual of four years—even though courses can proliferate 
within those structures without calling into question the 
fundamental self-definition of the institution. Thus, a great 
many normal schools, junior colleges, and community colleges 
are striving to become four-year colleges, in spite of the fact 
that they originally arose as an aspect of the fight to establish 
more relevant programs for a hopefully democratic society— 
i fight against elite traditions brought over first from England 
and then westward from the eastern seaboard. Perhaps we see 
the often that the 
masses do not want what the classes, in their reform-minded 


Ze al, think 1S 


here another illustration of noted fact 


appropriate for them—but want, instead, what 
for 
reminds me that the land-grant colleges 


the classes appeal! to have themselves. Professo1 


Richard J. Storr 
were not set up by farmers but by dedicated educators of th 


vot 


upper- and upper-middle class—just as the social security 


legislation was not put through Congress by grass-roots pres 
sure from the union rank and file, but by a group of lawyers, 
economists, and other reformers. 

By the 


too radically the going image of a “‘college’”’ can be legitimized 


same token, certain reforms which do not threaten 
by acceptance in the Ivy League: while Harvard may be dis- 
missed as precious and Amherst as snobbish, their very eleva- 
tion often makes their actions effective with those motivated 


by desire for the social mobility of their institution. Just as 


people wanted at Tappen’s Michigan the gentlemanly irrele- 
vance satirized by Veblen, and for which they could not afford 
to go East, so now to do as Harvard does may satisfy aspira- 
the 


tions even in process of eventually moderating them. 


people who have reforms to sell—either in- 


officials 


pace-setter institutions which can give respect: 


Consequently, 


dividual faculty members or foundation —tend t 


cravitate to 





ability and news value to the reforms. Indeed, just because, 
with the increase of faculty prestige, presidential leadership 
is so largely in abeyance, foundations have tended to play 

larger role, as have groups like the American Council on Edu- 
cation, because only from them can come perspectives which 
a single institution might do to the national 


relate what 


situation—although these perspectives, in turn, may be shaped 
in part by individual administrators who are, or feel, helpless 
captives of the vested interests in their own faculties. In fact, 

I have already indicated, administrators at leading institu 
tions are often dedicated Jeffersonians, eager to spread the 


benefits of higher education to leaders recruited from all 
strata of the population: for them, the liberal arts ideal is not 
to be held in captivity to a happy few; and they are thus 
amenable to well-endowed pressures from outside their own 
institutions which can help support their feeling of responsi- 
bility to a national constituency of potential students. By the 
same token, nobody can stop a reform at Harvard or Princeton 
by saying (as he might at many other institutions almost as 
prominent) that it is not done at the place where he did his 
graduate work—the place which usually forms his model of 
a proper university, especially when, as is usually the case, 
it has more prestige than his undergraduate college. It is 
precisely the institutions which are most under pressure for 
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parochial relevance, to meet local needs as interpreted by local 
spokesmen, which must attach their star to a major institution 
is a defense for a certain degree of academic autonomy. A 
second-rate, or even a first-rate, state university does not feel 
t can afford to appoint anyone to tenure who does not have 
1 Ph.D., or a comparable certificate of planetary standing, 
lest the institution itself be looked down upon, and lest the 
door be opened to regents and other patrons with programs 
ind people to sell. An Ivy League college is freed by what 
remains of its upper-class arrogance from these forms of 
middle-class respectability. 

Furthermore, as I have already indicated, this upper-class 
felt to carry commensurate responsibilities, espe 


position is 
ally in periods which are socially defined as emergencies. In 
the rush of post-War veterans and in the present so-called 
idal wave, the elite institutions have, for the most part, 
refused to expand very much. They have argued that their 


relatively small size is an essential facet of “quality’’ educa 


tion, often adding that the well-endowed private institutions 


must remain the citadels, both of academic freedom and of 
icademic innovation. But they do not have wholly untroubled 
vood consciences about this. President Conant and Dean Buck 
t Harvard were able to mitigate the snobbery implied in this 


ttitude by setting up a 


iational scholarship plan, thus modi 


ving the while not greatly increasing the 


composition, 


student body—and I might add that this innovation was 


followed and supported by the general nationalizing of 





cholastic aptitude, along lines previously channeled by athletic 


through the General Motors scholarships, the Na 


tional Merit Scholarship Corporation, and like developments. 





ikewise, to put able and well-prepared young people through 
college in three years increases the number of available places 
without increasing size. (I should like to add that some of 
the students who came in under the Advanced Standing Plan 
1s sophomores are now staying on for a fourth “free” year, 
thus somewhat qualifying the argument about size, while, at 
the same time, mitigating the counter-argument that a three- 
vear college term is inconsistent with genteel tradition. ) 

Of course, innovations always arouse fears—perhaps par 
ticularly so when intangible vested interests are threatened. 


In the case of Advanced Standing, such fears clustered largely 
iround the contention that the entering sophomores would be 
emotionally ill-adjusted to college life-—a complaint which 
was perennially hurled at the Hutchins plan. Faculty mem- 
ers, like parents, tend to underestimate the maturational 
powers of the young, perhaps as part of their endlessly unsuc- 
cessful effort to patronize them and to justify their nostalgia 
for their own youth. But, on this point, the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education has prepared a report showing 
that the early entrants were not emotionally harmed or handi- 
capped by chronology: presumably the same would hold for 
those entering as sophomores.© Thus, the argument from 
immaturity could not rhetorically get off the ground—or, 
rather, could only get off the ground. This is one instance 


where research aided planning. 


6. See, They Went to College Early, Evaluation Report No. 2, 
published by Fund for Advancement of Education in 1957, with 
foreword by Phillip Coombs. 
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Indeed, there is the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion which, as a presumably disinterested corporate body, is 
far more effective in influencing education than any individual 
donor, no matter how wealthy, could possibly be. Even a man 
who gives money to start a college, like Duke or Leland 
Stanford, finds that once he gives a plant the name “univer 
sity,” it tends to grow by its own laws, that is, the laws of 
plants of similar name elsewhere. Veblen, who taught at 
Stanford, thought otherwise; he thought that the Captains 
of Industry could bend the Captains of Erudition completely 
to their will.’ But while, of course, colleges have been greatly 
shaped by the general climate of American values, including 


} 


business values, it seems true today that single donors are 


relatively powerless against the massed power of the academic 
disciplines which define, and then accredit, colleges (indeed, 
innovation must struggle against this 


even intra-academic 


power, as St. John’s College did in its long effort to secure 


accreditation under its new program of old books). There 


was a crucial case in 1904, when Swarthmore was offered a 
million dollars to give up football, and refused, less because 
it was wedded to football, than because (as advised by Presi 


dent Eliot of Harvard) it feared the precedent of allowing 


men of wealth to sway either the curriculum or the extra- 
} 
n 


curriculum.® Foundations, however, are usually run by men 
close enough to academic values not to offend in this way, and, 


although their grants are often sabotaged or exploited, they 


ire seldom refused outright. Thus, the college dean, whose 


interest in an innovation would be suspect among his faculty 


if they thought he sponsored it out of principle or idealism 
for then it would be an implied criticism of how things were 
presently being done—can avoid that imputation by arguing 


that the reform will start a pipeline of funds toward the 
college. (I might add that, in general, many valuable inno- 


vations in institutional life are accomplished through similar 
circular argumentation, in which a public relations reason is 
lest anyone think that anyone is 


than the 


given for doing something, 


being more high-minded or distinterested next 


fellow. ) 


But of course it does not follow from what I have said 


that an innovation such as early entrance begins at the 


foundation level, although it may. A foundation official, in 


search of a program which will justify himself in his own 


eyes and differentiate his foundation from its rivals, may tur 
up an enterprising man, who is trying to vend a not-ye 


patented idea, and who is willing and eager to talk to him, 


in part because at his home institution no one will listen 


7. See Thorstein Veblen, The Higher Learning in America—a 
Memorandum on the Conduct in Universities by Businessmen, Stan 
ford Academic Reprints, Stanford, California, 1954. 


8. I owe the report of this incident to Professor Paul Buck. Perhaps 
one reason that donors have insisted on being memorialized in brick 
or stone, to the dismay of many college officials, is that they have 
been forbidden to establish more adventurous memorials in terms 
of program, unless the program already fitted the institution’s 
image of itself. Roger Hagan has pointed out in discussion how 
seldom educational reformers in the nineteenth century could hitch 
men of wealth to their efforts, against the resistance of their own 
institutions, thus not competing successfully with such 
anti-slavery or temperance for the occasional zeal of the philan 
thropic rich. 


“causes” as 
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to him. The foundation may send the man in question on 


1a 
ul 
circuit to other institutions to spread the program, and, at 


these, he will help succor other marginal men who had pre 


In some instances, per 


the isolated 


viously felt themselves alone. money 


not be as as giving innovators 


se may import: nt 
the sense that they are not alone. 

So far, I have been generalizing about cases, built up from 
my example of Advanced Standing, where innovation com« 


ae ee xs 
down from the top or in from the side. These seem to me t 


be the most frequent cases, and certainly large-scale change 


is most unlikely to come from the faculty on its own motion. 


A faculty can stop change; it can, in many institutions, force 


And it can 
were; 
Thus, greater differe 


by Parki 


it a president or dean. introduce a great deal 


. ° ° 1 . 
ge Dy accretion, as it that Is, Dy cumulative 


ntiation 


ring of existing tendencies. 


insonian 





and among departments, can proceed 


. e ] ++ + 
processes, without anyone’s particularly promoting them 
Grading and other similar standards can rise, much as the 





cost of livin (indeed, Associate Dean John Darley of 
the Unive1 of Minnesota told me that, when the Basi 
College was set uy ind removed from the liberal arts college 
] 1 } ‘ . £ } . +} ] +} 
lowest third of entering freshmen, the grades given thx 
a : ' 
following year to the now-elevated group were identi 
distribution t LOSE the ve before). While, on the onc 
in¢ nfl t h S proceede | t the cost of professor 1] d onity 
status, on the othe has helped promote a wid 
a p02 899 aie Baha ; 1 
distribution of “collegiate” values which has kept afloat good 
AS tans) ae c ; ve 
institutions and bad, live experiments and dead ones; indeed 
few movements other than a return to Protestant fundamen 
alism could not c some viability what, for a gre 








ver of institutions, has been a sellers’ market, assist 


num 


the educational counterpart of the basing-point system, nam«e 


ly. low costs tor commuters, state and regional denomination 


: salit ] 
provinciallt\ ind 


torce in the olde1 and less 


inembers. And, if 


sticky labo: 


foundations have 


distin 


served, as in the instance discussed here, to assist 


experimentatio the hav also served as in the Ford 
Foundation’s broadside gift for faculty salaries maintai 
the status quo, W ith its processes ot change DY accretio! rathe1 


than by design. 


ance of foundation or other outside sup 


not only from the institutionalized 





resistance of the faculty but from the ignorance and resistanc: 


ot the has been 


“customers,” the students. In spite of all that 


said about vocationalism, much of which is true, the students 


have tended to seek what might be called the higher voca 


tionalism of the higher learning, and they have been attracted, 


less by programs tailored to someone’s definition of their 


life-situation, than by prestige. But prestige is not the whole 


Students attracted to the better institutions have been 


Story. 


captured by the ideals of the better professors and have gon 
ways of making the traditional 


} lo by 


well taught, are more exciting than 


on to develop, in their turn, 


curriculum inte y demanding, even exciting. 

Dick or Ruth Benedict 
i Bs eee Pee Bi a cca 

many pre-professional subjects, and academic classicism and 


conservatism—hence resistance to change—are kept alive by 


the ever-renewed enthusiasm their materials can generate, 
For 
good many of the more distinguished institutions, social sci- 


barely compete with the combination of prestige 


long time, science could not compete, and, still, in a 


ence can only 
and exhilaration in the humanities. A major planned change 
in higher education, which I would myself hope to live to see, 

a diminution of hierarchy and an increase of relevance, 
with no loss of intellectual élan. But this requires that better 
people, more gifted and more energetic, enter what are now 


relatively low-level subjects and schools, raising those sub- 


jects and schools through their own powers of reinterpretation 
and the social mobility of their institutions. The rise of the 


Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, Carnegie Tech, and 
Caltech, and the 


within 


social sciences (and to a lesser extent the 


humanities ) them, must serve as a too-cryptic short- 


hand for what I have in mind. 
So far in my account, I may have sounded as if one could 


always predict where innovation would be likely to take hold, 


nd where it would fail, if one knew what the aims of th 
reley constituencies are, including students and their peers 
ind families, faculties and their peers and families, and both 


local and cosmopolitan pressures trom trustees, donors, legis 


itors, and foundations. And I have suggested that many of 


these aims are rivalrous and involved with competitive pres- 
tige, implying I believe, that educational institutions today 
re among the last strongholds of the free enterprise system. 
A si of this belatedness is precisely the lack of planning 


ind of research as a basis for change; few big businesses today 


are as allergic to the use of social science as a step in the 
planning process. And, where planning does occur, as in some 
of the state university systems, it tends to break down pre- 
cisely because of the highly competitive nature of faculty 


But 


out for us the 


members. we know that prediction cannot always lay 


“ecology” of innovation: this depends to a large 
extent on the idiosyncracies of leadership. Why should the 
University of Nebraska have had a noted classics department 
at the turn of the century? Why 1 

Colorado today be more cosmopolitan than its home state— 


or Qhio State be 


should the University of 


somewhat less cosmopolitan, despite an 
intermittently distinguished faculty, than the University of 
Michigan ? variations are no more to be attributed 


to the terrain than the variations of species observed 


These 
entirely 
by Darwin. A leader, usually but not always, in the president's 
chair, has in the past been able to mold an institution within 


fairly wide limits, either if the institution was on the rocks 


(as Antioch was when Morgan came in), or started fresh 


(as Bennington and Sarah Lawrence were), or asked to move 
in the direction of an already prestigeful model (as with many 
universities, and perhaps Swarthmore under 


of the state 


Adyelotte), either in this country or abroad. 


9. To be sure, faculty members do not have perfect information! 
They can ideally, as researchers, take account of each others’ activ- 
ities, as Michael Polanyi’s writings on the nature of planning in 
science would suggest. I am talking in the text, however, less about 
planning by the individual of his own research than of the imitative 
competition by which the accidental] departmental structures insti- 
tuted by earlier generations of reformers became the models for new 
or rebuilt institutions—and even for the “inter-disciplinary” pro- 
grams which, as Everett C. Hughes has observed, take the existing 
disciplines for granted in much the way that the United Nations 
takes for granted the existence of nationalism. 
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Even so, when one uses the case-study method, one discovers 


that many educationally significant changes have come about, 
enation of accidents. 


is in battle or in life, because of a concat 





retroactively rationalized. ‘Thus, the science course and the 
1 hman 


English course, in the fres year at Amherst, have, | 


nderstand, an “integrated,” mutually reinforcing effect 


the student, since they work in similar ways to disrupt his 
lichés and make him encounter knowledge as activity ve 
the two courses have entirely different personal and institu 


tional provenance, and were not planned in conjunction So, 


ced Standing at Harvard seems to have gotten 


started by a slight push from one of the deans, working 
ha faculty committee, when it was a small and obscut 





hing. Then it grew faster than people realized, senting 


pre 


the faculty with something like a fait accompli and entrench 


ng itself by diplomatic management on the part of mino1 
ficials whose names may never get into the written histori 
Several ¢ the latter, whom I know, have been animated b 
the 1 ring ideal of l n that education should 8 








some of their opponents have been motivated by the tradi- 


} 


tional competing ideal, namely, that education should connect, 


not with the specified and hence narrow needs of American 


1 1 
unlocatable 


life, but wit le needs of scholarship, usually, 


but 


} > 
l ne 


not inevitably, defined in terms of the logistical needs of 


The dialectic of these 


the then conventional disc I lines. two 





ideals, as l devoted well as Dy 


spokesmen as 
‘i 


presented by 
1e American scene, as it 
| plans of Franklin and Jefferson, and 


the struggle is waged often 


spoilsmen, continues to operate on 
did in the educationa 


¢ : +} ] 

the places on ne map where 
depend more on the h ippenstance which 
LV ii] ible 


brings this man 


there at that time, than on the human and financial 


resources per se. This is another way of saying, with Kenneth 


Boulding, that the yf the full-time organizer,! 





who may turn up as a nt lean, ad ‘partment ch lil 
man, and, occasionally 1 faculty member en as a trustee, 
is the most important invention of all for the institutionaliza 


ion of change. 


las ae R 


is 
ylu 


yn, Tlarper 


10. See Kenneth Boulding, 7/ 
& Bros., New York, 1953 


Voluntary Associations: Instruments and Objects of Change 


David L. Sills * 


If we assume, as I am sure most of us do, that the bas 
problem -ontrontin this symposium is how to bring ibout 
lanned changes in society without either violating the free 
lom of individuals o1 depriving society of the advantage I 

os is : 2% . . 1 
ndividual initiative, it 1s quite natural to examine the poten 
tlalitic f voluntary associations as agents OF mediators 

| . . 1 
or these changes. For, as considerable body of research 


ind experience has demon tr ited, voluntary associations In 


botn purposes ind 


lanned communitie iccomplish specin 





serve to maintain an open society. Can they not also be 


1° ; ; 1 
itllized as instruments ot planned change? 


In order to examine this question, it is helpful to review, 


nrst of all, some of the problems which seem inherent in 


voluntary associations, and which make them somewhat-less 
+} } 


han-perfect instruments for change. In order to do this, let 


us construct a model of how voluntary associations ought to 


work in a democratic society. Individuals having interests 


In common join together in an association, formed for the 


purpose of furthering these interests. In so doing, they make 


progress toward their predetermined goals, in many instance: 


—_—_——.._.. 


_* Dr. Sills is in the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University, New York City. This paper is Publication A-282 of that 
Bureau 





1 1 

ictually ring! about ) ] han But these also con 
“s t 1 +} f . | 
ridute toward tne ntenance of an open ( by provi 

ng individuals with opport “ r interaction in entit 
which: 1) mediate between them and th nd, 2) provide 
} ca 

Opportun ties Tor fr ni them in lé | S ece rv Tor ] 


participation in a 
ility ; ‘There 
indeed. On the 


what 


To what ex 
is abundant ev 


one hand, tals often have little awareness of 


their real in ind do not create or 101n associations: 


. 7 . 1 1 ° 
or, if they do create or join them, they become apathetic and 


inalysis of 


disinterested members. Robert Michels, in his 





European socialist parties and labor unions, has provided the 
classic statement of the “iron law of oligarchy.’’! More re 
cently, Philip Selznick has described: typical voluntary asso 
ciations as “skeletal in the sense that they are manned by a 
small core of individual the administration, the local sub 
leaders, a Tew faithful meeting-goers iround whom there 


a loosely bound mass of dues-payet 


fluctuates 


1. Robert Michels, Political Parties, The Free 


1949, p. 32. This book was first published in Germany in 1911. 


( slencoe, It] . 


Pre ss, 


2. Philip Selznick, The Organizational Weapon, McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., New York, 1952, p. 96 
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the model described above may be said 
on & 





rea cause voluntary organizations are often 


ur 





deflected from the achievement of their goals. Practically every 


serious observer of large-scale organizations has noted instances 


, cote ae 
of this tendency toward goal-displacement; again, Selznick 
has provided perhaps the most succinct formulation: 


rganization, as a specialized and essential 
erates problems which have 

an opposed) relationship to the professed or 
The 
group becomes centered around specific 


no necessary 





goals of the organization. day-to-day 





behav ic r oO! 
problems and proximate goals which have primarily an 
activities come to 
increasing the time and 
irticipants, they are—from the point of 


since thes« 


internal relevance. Then, 
consume an 
l 


thoughts of tl 


proportion of 


le pz 





ior—substituted for the professed 





view of 


actua 


} 
goals. 


Goal-displacement is usually pathological ir 














ganizations can change their goals—either d or as 
unplanned consequence of their activities—and thereby 
achieve both surviv and greater utilit This process, which 
Peter B has called th succession of goals,’’4 is described 
some de \is author’s analysis of the National Foun 
dation for Infantile Paralysis 
1 s between theory and reality in voluntary 
ssoc vr ve been noted by many observers, and an im 
yressive an supplementary theory and research has 
resulted. Building upon this previous work, I have, in the 
yove-mentio study of the National Foundation for Infan- 
Paralys ttempted to demonstrate that “maintaining 
membership interest” and “‘preserving organizational goals” 
the two most pervasive problems of voluntary associations 
t Sf ( ms stem from the fact that the process of 
which is basic to all organizations—necessaril\ 
set of conditions which may prevent a! ganizatior 
very goals which it was established t 
In advancing this argument, I attempted to construct 
set of diagnostic criteria for use in explaining the success o1 
ndividual organizations. ‘ 
Toward a Comparative Study of 
Voluntary Associations 
lanned society, membership apathy and goal 
displacement often bring about disappointment and dis 
isionment among activists who have chosen participatio1 
voluntary associ as a means of achieving specific 
purposes. Therefore, in this article, I hope to suggest to the 


problems he faces in seeking to utilize voluntary 
In order to do this, three sharply contrasting 


Philiy 


America 


Selznick, “An Approach to a Theory of Bureaucracy,’ 


Sociological Review, VIII (1943), 48 


4. Peter M. Blau, The 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 


Dynamics of Bureaucracy, University of 


1955, p. 195. 


Sills, The Volunteers, The Free Press, Glencoe, II1., 
1 


6. Ibid., pp. 18-77. 
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settings, in which voluntary activity takes place, are described, 
The rationale for this choice of a topic is simply that, if the 
potentiality of voluntary associations as instruments of planned 
change is to be assessed, it is necessary to understand, not only 
their internal dynamics, but also their relationship to different 
levels of societal development. 

The three selected settings are: the United States, the towns 
of southern Italy, and two countries in West Africa, Ghana 
and the Ivory Coast. My discussion of American voluntary 
associations will be limited to voluntary health associations 
and will, necessarily, draw heavily upon my own familiarity 
with the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, but 
much of what is said will be applicable to other organizations 
as well. My observations on southern Italy stem largely from 
The Moral 


Backward Society,’ as well as from my own 


a recently published book by Edward Banfield, 
Basis of a 
familiarity with a group of Italian voluntary associations, 
data on West Africa, I am indebted to ; 


Immanuel Wallerstein, who has recently 


Finally, for m 


] 


colleague, returned 


wher 
He i 
currently preparing a monograph on this topic and has gener- 


ously share 1 


from a year’s residence in Ghana and the Ivory Coast, 
he focussed his attention upon voluntary associations. 


some of his materials with me. 


U.S.A.: The National Foundation 


Most American voluntary health associations were not 
formed by interested lay persons, but are reorganizations of 
previously existing professional societies. An exception to this 
the National for Infantile 
itself, which was established as an outgrowth of a 


generalization is Foundation 


Pp. 1 
A 


aTaiysis 





private philanthrophy—the Georgia Warm Springs Founda- 


tion—established by Franklin D. Roosevelt. In the second 
place, in the case of the National Foundation, our researc! 
found that fully ninety percent of the members were not 


volunteers in the strict sense of the word, but were recruited 
by others; furthermore, we found that seventy percent of th 
members were not particularly interested in the problem of 


combating polio at the time they joined. 


Most of the major voluntary health associations, and par 


ticularly the National Foundation, have a relatively powerful 


national headquarters, staffed by professionals. Physicians ar 


retained as medical directors and as members of researc! 


advisory committees; skilled publicists create the large volume 
of pamphlets, press releases, radio programs, and handbooks 


which are distributed to the membership and to the genera 
1 
1 


public; and the annual fund-raising campaigns, althoug 
carried out by volunteers, are planned by professional fund 


raisers. It is possible, therefore, to view the accomplishment 


of these organizations as evidence of planned social change 
(It makes little difference, for present purposes, whether yo 


deplore the activities of those professionals once 


characterized 
by David Riesman as “the full-time planners of other peoples 
short-time bursts of energy and masochism,’’® or whether you 


7. Edward C. Banfield, The Moral Basis of a Backward Society, 
The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1958. 


8. David Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered, The Free Press, 
Glencoe, IIl., 1954, p. 232. 
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view with admiration the ability of professionals to mobilize 
such an army of lay persons for the common good. ) 

But how much actual planning has been carried out? A 
great deal in recent years, both in developing strategies for use 
case of the 
lation—in developing an expanded program for use after 
polio ceases to be a major threat to the health of the popula- 


n combating disease and—in the National Foun- 


on.? But a detailed examination of the National Foundation’s 


history reveals that each of its major organizational features, 


the very features which have made its accomplishments pos- 


le, is a direct outgrowth of a fortuitous, unplanned event. 


This point seems sufficiently important to warrant a brief 


view of the evidence. 


The problem of membership apathy in the National Foun- 
jation, our research has shown, is solved largely by the 
existence of two separate organizations in local communities: 
.small, year-round group of chapter members, who carry out 


tive tasks of assisting patients and informing the 
of March of Dimes 
This 
it resulted from 
National 
Warm 


Foundation 


he administra 


ublic, and large temporary group 
‘rs who 


ructu ral 


olunte¢ raise funds in January and then disband. 


feature was not planned, however; 
that the March of Dimes predated the 
Foun dation as the fund-raising arm of the 


When the National 
1938, local chapters were formed, but the fund- 


the fact 
Georgia 


For indation. was 





remained it had been. 


organization 
Another unplanned feature of the National Foundation is 
s fund-raising strategy of soliciting small contributions from 


nillions of people. This strategy has been hailed revolu- 


tionary concept, a has been widely copied, but the evidence 
hows that it developed as a desperate measure to compensate 
the drying up of large gifts brought about by the Depres- 


sion. The election of Roosevelt to the presidency, and the rise 


f radio as a mass medium, coincided with the Depression and 


> new strategy feasible. 


which is regarded 





Finally, the local patient-care program 
ofh ind volunteers alike as the core of National 
n activity—evolved in a totally unplanned manner. 
he early President’s Birthday "Balls were so successful that 
funds raised exceeded the capacity of the organization to 
spend them. Accordingly, the local committees were author 
zed etain part of the proceeds—for unspecified purposes. 
Most local committees used the funds to assist polio victims 
1, when the National Foundation was created, it found 
tself—after an unsuccessful attempt to administer all funds 
the national headquarters—already in possession of a 





‘ally administered patient-care program. 


The evidence that the National Foundation has been able 


to achieve 


its major goal through unplanned sequences of 
‘vents is impressive ; of perhaps even greater significance is the 
tact that its 
inplanned. Space permits only the most telegraphic descriy 
the 


a post-polio future only 


the major by-products of activities were also 


ytion 


ot two of these. First, organization has been able, in 


recent years, to plan for because a 


significant number of its volunteer members have come to 


i 
9. David L. Sills, “Research Toward Policy Formation: A Case 
Study,” unpublished paper read at the annual meeting of the Amer- 


ican Association for Public Opinion Research, Chicago, Illinois, May 
9, 1958. 
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view their participation, not as purposive-rational in character, 
but, rather, as participation in a social movement whose boun- 
daries go far beyond eliminating polio from the American 
“This is established,” told 
charity, 

Second, 


scene. one volunteer “not as a 
but as a way of life.” 

through its research and patient-care program, the 
National Foundation has established a pattern of attacking 
disease problems and of paying for medical care which has 
been widely emulated, and which is undoubtedly helping to 
bring about a major revolution in medical care in this country. 
As just one example, among many, one might cite the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society which is consciously modeled after 


the National Foundation. 


Southern Italy: Voluntary Associations 


from the North 


Let and, particu- 
larly, 
Unlike many community 

problem: Why is there such 


tions? Banfield convincingly rejects such usual explanations 


turn to a look at southern Italy 
{ward Banfield calls Montegrano. 
studies, this one is organized around 


us NOW 


at the town which E 
a dearth of voluntary associa- 


the absence of collaboration 
between social classes, peasant conservatism, distrust of the 
state, Rather, the Montegranesi are 
incapable of concerted action because of the prevalence of 

The rule 


poverty, ignorance, illiteracy, 


and fatalism. he says, 


ethos which he calls ‘amoral familism.”’ they abide 


‘Maximize the material, short-run advantage 


that all others will do like- 


by is as follows: ‘ 


of the nuclear family; assume 
wise.’’!0 

In such a society, the entire concept underlying voluntary 
associations, as know them, has little relevance. As Ban 
field notes: 

Clearly a ch inge in ethos cannot be brought al out by 
he deliberate choice of the people ot eg i0. It is 
precisely their inability to act concertedly in the public 
nterest which is their problem. And sida how can a 


a morality? If they could choose it, it 
already poss 1] 


4 l 9 
people cnoose 


essed i 


would be because they 


The fact that Banfield is planning-oriented makes his 
analysis particularly 


He 


themselves ; 


ippropriate for discussion in this sym 
that the 


possibility of planned change depend 


posium. concludes Montegranesi cannot change 


that “‘the 
and 


upon the presence of an ‘outside’ group with the desire 


ability to bring it about.”’!? But he is not particularly hopeful 
that anything can be done; in fact, after a careful considera- 
tion of a number of measures which could conceivably serve 


ee 1 
to institute a spirit of self-help, he concludes that “there is 


an\ aes measures will be tried.’ 
Banfield believes that an 
could undertake educational 


‘ial staff of 


little likelihood that 
It is 
enlight 


significant, however, that 


ned tr 


ational government 
aes from dnc 


centers, through a spec gOV- 
10. Banfield, of. ¢ es, 
11. Ibid., p. 164. 


13. Ibid., p. 175. 
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ernment workers assigned to cultivate a sense of community 
responsibility. It is significant because there exists in southern 
Italy a private organization carrying out activities along much 
these lines. This is UNLA (L’Unione Nazionale per la Lotta 





Contro L’Analfabetismo), the National Union for the Strug 


ls Organization founded Kh rour 

















of m northern Italy, and financed by private 
subscription from both within and outside Italy, m ut 
hain some fifty so-called Popular Cult Cent 
many towns and villages throughout the south. The gene 
idea is ti to trom the outside est blishe cent 
which is provided wi small library. The local iiionne 
recruited t ( ourses It din nN Vi } 3) 
rally. or lit ( ses were envisioned, bt tl need fe 
son ) ( liz oO ( liter skills so le ex 
pans! of tl riculum. This same need led to the emet 
] ( oO and the student are encourage to oO 
I S ¢ n ( \ tie Oo YI ild ) n \ 
S t Tac ¢ et short, through th itervention of 
its )1 zat something like a voluntat ciatior 
has bec ssociation having mucl roade oO 
than was ntended. Many problems exist and the ex 
periment c: 1 to have had only limited success thus f 
th 1 ; 
) f mai lems seem fo revoly around If ul Si 
sort. ratl eine due to apathv.on the 1 ae 
peasants I thi seen 1eas YOSS y] ti I confinin 
ethos, wl Banfield describes so fully, c: oken dow 
nd th 1 tradit ( volunt: . ssoc tic ein .c 
yy farsighted planne 
The dox of this situatio1 howeve! th the more 
successful these untarv associations become. the less it wil 
be possible to use them as instruments of planned chang 
They wil s inde they already have icquire life of 
their own. bevond the reach of northe ect hop 
ev eve t ¢ of the Ital Communist P 





West Africa: V 


oluntary Associations 


and Political Changs 


Ital l ( SOCIE in tne na ( t peopl I 
Monte no t ct collectively is, in part, traceable to a land 
ter system developed in the feudal past. West Africa 
society cor S the tribal societies which still encompas: 

mat ty of tl populatio a new one and this fact, alone 
goes far to account for thi prolife ration of voluntary associa 
tions in the capital city of Accra in Ghan well as in the 
city of Abidjan, capital of the Ivory Coast. Some of these 
associations are small elite groups, sucl the Committe: 


h holds 


Ma 


methods of 


meetings to dis 





Against riarchy in Abidjan, whic 


cuss eliminating the system in which children 





inherit property through their mate: uncle systen 


which is held to be incompatible with a modern style of living. 


At the other end of the continuum are the political parties 
which directly affect the lives of millions. 


But most interesting, for present purposes, are the hundreds 
of organizations of medium size. Many are modeled directly 
the Odd 
Fellows, the Ghana Society for the Blind. Others represent 


deliberate attempts to alter the tribal way of life: for example, 


after Western organizations—the Masons, the Elks, 
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the Tribal Unions, which send delegations back to their tribe; 
to urge the chiefs to institute sanitary and other reforms and 


which raise money for scholarships to enable tribal youths to 





attend school. Many are devoted to adult education—the 
People’s Educational Association in Accra, which supports ar 
educational program through the extension division of the 
University, or the Youth Union of the Ivory Coast, whicl 
sponsors high school courses supported by small tuition fees, 
And, most extensive of all, are the Friendly Societies and the 
Mutual Benefit Societies, which carry out the entire functions 
of providing social security and personal credit. 

Of the 
empting to socialize young people to Western ways of 


much importance are organizations deliberate] 


tt 


living. In the dancing clubs, people learn middle-class manners 


and, in the debating societies, they learn how to speak and t 
argue. In all the associations, there is a proliferation of officers 


and chairmen, which makes it possible for a maximum numbe! 


of members to perform the strange rituals of preparing report 
and speaking in front of a large group. Somewhat less delil 
-but equally important in their effect— 


erate in their intent 


the sports clubs, whose games provide the Ghanaiar 


equivalent 


The 


has 3,000 members, only 


are 
of our professional baseball or college football 
Hearts of Oaks Football Club in Accra, for example 

75 of whom are actually players 


rts lead to travel and, according to Wallerstein, the sports 


clubs are major carriers of political ideas. This is particularl 
true of spreading ideas to people living under tribal conditions 
since sports clubs go deeper into the bush than any other 
West Africa, 
learned in schools, athletes and sports fans are often the 


tellectuals—in sharp contrast to 


voluntary associations. In since sports ar 


America, where intellec- 
tuals and sportsmen are often quite different people. 


Most of the 


modeled after European organizations. Some were original] 


voluntary associations of West Africa ar 


established by the colonial powers, as a way to increase thei 
control over the population. Others were founded by politica 
parties for the express purpose of fighting the colonial powers 
And others were brought into being by the westernized elit 
for the purpose of hastening the detribalization process. Re 
in Wallerstein’s judgment 
into Wester 
of thinking and acting, since they reach many more 


gardless of their origin, they are 


the 


major mechanism for socializing people 
ways 
people than can possibly be reached by schools or places ot 
employment. And, through them, the new government is abl 
o reach and influence the lives of millions. The Ghanaiar 
Social Welfare Department, for example, carries out mucl 


of its local program through Friendly and Mutual Benett 


+ 


Societies. 


Most important of all, in the long run, appears to be th 
potential political rule of these associations. As has bee! 
demonstrated in many new nations throughout the world 
successful nationalistic parties tend to perpetuate themselve 
in power and to become corrupt. When the situation become 
unbearable, it is frequently the army which assumes powe! 
since only in the army are there a sufficient number of people 
trained in the skills of government. But a vast network o! 
voluntary associations can serve as a countervailing force t 
the state, both by forcing it to adopt needed reforms, and )j 
training people for participation in opposition political partie 
In this sense, the most significant result of the rise of voluntat) 
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associations in West Africa may well be the one which the 
founders most certainly did not plan for. The associations 
founded by the colonial powers for the purpose of maintaining 
their rule have been used as instruments for bringing about 
independence, as those founded by political parties may, in 
the future, be used as bases for political opposition. It should 
be added, however, that voluntary associations will not 
necessarily be useful as a countervailing force, since—as in the 
case of wartime Japan—the government may be successful in 
incorporating them into the governmental apparatus. 


Instruments for and Objects of Change 


This brief examination of three sharply contrasting settings 
for voluntary associations has made it possible to draw some 
tentative conclusions concerning the utilization of voluntary 
associations as instruments for planned change. 

In America, where voluntary associations constitute one of 
the major institutionalized ways of getting things done, there 
ire countless examples of planned change having been achieved 
through associations. In the case selected, the National Foun- 
dation’s success in virtually eliminating polio has certainly 
een a planned one. But success was made possible because 
quite fortuitous events resulted in the emergence of organiza 


tional features which made the success possible—feat 


which were neither envisioned nor wrought by the organiza 


ures 


} 


ion’s leadership. ‘These organizational features made it 


possible for volunteer members to have a sense of true 


par 
ticipation in the activities of the organization. This sense of 


participation has caused them to view the organization as 





having a scope far broader than that of combating polio; 
in turn, has made it possible for the leadership to plan for a 
post-polio future. In large part because of these unplanned 
features, the organization has superseded and survived the 
achievement of a planned, specific goal, and is currently being 


Sse 
USe¢ 


1 as an instrument with which to plan for the elimination 


of other disease problems. 
In the emerging westernized societies of West Africa, on 
+} 


he other hand, voluntary associations are playing an active 











role in the political and the westernizing process. In part, they 
have become instruments of planned social change and, in part, 
their founders. 
The recent past has shown that the very associations which 


£ 


they have served to defeat the purposes of 


the colonial powers hoped to use to buttress their rule have 
been used as instruments for achieving independence, and the 
future may very well provide examples of voluntary associa- 
serving to limit, or even to overthrow, the ruling 


tions 
political parties. 

In the towns of southern Italy, a quite different situation 
has arisen. Here, there is no tradition of voluntary association 
activity. Yet a group of outsiders, chiefly northern intellec- 
tuals, has created a chain of organizations for the purpose of 
Already 


purpose, 


combating illiteracy. these organizations have gone 
beyond their o 





iginal and, in many communities, 


have become instruments for bringing about social change. 


+? 


How far tl 


this time, but there 






s movement will spread cannot be predicted at 
is abundant evidence from other situations 
which suggests that these organizations will bring about 
changes not anticipated by the wildest dreams of the founding 


~+ 


group of northern intellectuals. 


I e studies cannot, in themselves, provide the 
+] 


These three cas 


materials for an adequate theory of voluntary associations as 


. j ° > : 
instruments for planned social change. But they can serve, it 


seems to me, as reminders of the fact that voluntary associa- 


tions cannot be examined except in the particular historical- 
social context in which they occur. And—most important of 
all—they suggest that voluntary associations, no matter where 


} 


they occur, are subject to the same laws of development which 


apply to organizations generally. They are, in Philip Selz- 
nick’s words, ‘“‘moulded by forces tangential to their rationally 
ind stated goals.’!4 Since it seems highly 


structures 


ordered 


unlikely that planners will ever have full control over these 


; si eh Lane that voluntarc 
TOTCcesS, ne Tract ] Vvoltunta4’ry 


associations are themselves 


objects of ch imposes severe limitations upon their useful- 


ness as instruments for rationally planned change. 


14. Philip Selznick, TV A and the Grass Roots, University of Cali- 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Cal., 1949, p. 251. 
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Residential Integration: The Case of Hyde Park 


in Chicago 


Sol Tax * 


short six or seven years our neighborhood 


ago 


icago was in a state of panic. What had grown from the 





village of Hyde Park into a fine urban community of 75,000 

emed doomed. Thousands of poor Negroes were moving in; 
large apartments were being reconverted into small ones, 
turning middle-class buildings into rows of tenements along 
streets rapidly becoming slums. There were strange people 


where neighbors were all familiar faces. There was 


na Weck 
rash of new crimes: burglaries, purse-snatchings, and occa 

sional rapes. People could not safely walk the streets in the 

xcept in groups. 

for years in 


k and Kenwood were moving away, seeking safety. 


families who had lived 
middle-class Negro families who had moved in only 
months earlier because they wanted decent housing outside of 

Negro ghetto. All 


from the segregated, long-contained black belt at 


being engulfed by a tidal wave of 


were 





borders of our neighborhood. 
Che feeling was general that our neighborhood was ended. 


» most favored of any in Chicago. We were but 


en or fifteen minutes from downtown; a few blocks from 
Lake Michigan and its cooling breezes and its beaches—ours 
was a suburb in the city. We had the university, colleges, fine 
museums, music and art, and the intellectual life, and good 
schools for our children. Now all this was doomed ; what was 
now Hyde Park was to become an extension of the slum 
which spreads from the center of Chicago. 

Some unrealistic people still thought it could not happen 

our neighborhood. What would happen to the University 
of Chicago, this great international center of learning, whose 
students and faculty had always lived within a few blocks of 
the campus? The university, somehow, would not let it 


happen! But, at this time, there were even rumors that the 


, too, had secretly decided to abandon the neighbor 











00 he flight of the middle-class families increased as the 
ucts of the situation quickly destroyed unrealistic faith. 

> of our faculty began to leave—or good new faculty we 

ere trying to bring in were frightened away from coming. 


Student enrollment was suffering. Favorite stores, which, all 
55th Street, closed or moved. Two 01 
the 
limit of our life-expectancy. It is difficult to exaggerate the 


lives, had been on 


hree years—or possibly five—seemed to many to be 


dysphoria in the university and the community, as the weeks 
went by with nothing whatever to do about our inevitable fate. 
Today, in November of 1958, the atmosphere is remarkably 


different. The neighborhood has not only been saved, but it 
will soon be far better than it ever was; a garden spot within 


* Dr. Tax is in the Department of Anthropology at the University 
of Chicago. 


1958, the city council 
Hyde Park- 


Kenwood Urban Renewal Plan. This meant final approval 


a great metropolis. On November 7, 


put the last legal approval on the so-called 


of concrete plans—building by building and street by street— 
to destroy blight, overcrowding, and substandard housing, 
Nor does anybody doubt that these plans will materialize; not| 
only do we know that everything is indeed settled, legally and | 
financially, but we also have before our eyes what we have| 
already accomplished as a sample of what we shall now see| 
unfold. In these six eventful years, part of our neighborhood | 
has already been cleared. The Hyde Park projects “A” and} 
“B” passed their legal hurdles two years ago, the slum build- 
ings are all gone, and new building has begun. 

By now people have moved back from the suburbs. Those 
who like to live in a university area, and close to the center 
of the city, no longer have doubts that they can do so. The 
price of good real estate in the neighborhood is skyrocketing. 


New housing is only a matter of time. 
| 





Meanwhile, the amount of crime has so sharply decreased 
that we no longer think of it as a special problem. Doubtless 
this is due to better policing, but this, in turn, has its causes. 
It is all part of what has happened in our community; part of 
an unbelievable success story. It is my task to tell this story 
very briefly. 

The acceptance of our Urban Renewal plan is hailed as 
the first case of an urban neighborhood’s being saved from| 
becoming a slum: the stitch in time that saves nine. Important| 
as this is—and important as it is that the University of Chicago 


it is even more significant} 
| 


will be saved from rot and decay 
that, in Chicago, for the first time, through this plan, we are 





breaking the pattern of racial residential segregation which has 
characterized cities in the North. 

The chief point to be made, however, is that nothing at all| 
could have been done if racial integration had not been an| 
explicit and integral part of the plan. The miracle of urban| 
renewal could only have been accomplished by accomplishing 


} 


the greater miracle of racial integration. And nothing would | 
have happened without deliberate social action. 

That we could unite for action is the underlying miracle. | 
And a major lesson is that this required, not only moral| 
unity, but unity based on agreement that, whatever criteria| 


may properly be used to choose one’s neighbor, an improper} 


criterion for choosing, which cannot be tolerated in our} 
democratic society, is the color of a man’s skin—his so-called | 
“race.” 

Ours is a neighborhood in which almost the whole faculty 
of the University of Chicago lives. It is idle to ask whether 
the sociologists, economists, psychologists, planners, and other | 
such among us have performed our roles as social scientists or | 


as citizens. Many of us have been among the leaders in the| 
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ee ee 
community—joining lawyers, preachers, physicists, physicians, ; 
plumbers, architects, businessmen, housewives, and others. 
We have given our special skills. I have myself participated Table I 
ria ai dens Coenen ee ee ae a aks eae tas sg edge oe 
uring the past dozen years as both citizen and anthr pologi Non-White Population in Chicago 
ind this participation may well be as much the source of the és a 
method and theory of our so-called “action anthropology” a 
aS cate an i sea © Uae Wiaikk seiaks Manicie Estimate of non-white 
s the work that my students anc 1ave done with American . : , en 

Number of Negroes population (000’s)+ 
Indians. 

This is a symposium on planned change. Indeed, there was a 
* ; ; 5 4 Census % of 1940* 282 1949 487 

ilways a strong element of planning involved in our com 

: ote s sa year (000’s) total 1941 292 1950* 509 
munity program. Professor Harvey Perloff headed a program 1942 297 oe “ 
of planning within the university when all this began and, 1910 44 2.0 1943 303 1952 $66 
since then, planners have been in the center of our stage. But 1920 109 41 1944 324 1953 596 
planning, in the sense of drawing blueprints, is only a small 1930 234 6.9 1945 347 1954 630 
part of community decision-making and action. It was by tying 1940 278 8.2 1946 366 1955 665 
together all aspects of community decision-making that out 1950 492 13.6 1947 400 1956 704 
action succeeded. Let me tell the whole story from the be 1948 438 1957 749 
ginning. 

f 1944-1955 from Duncan and Duncan, 1957, pp. 27, 29. 1956-1957 


Movement of Negroes 


the movement of Negroes 
to 


A great fact of American life is 
the 
northern cities. This movement, speeded up greatly during 
the last war, has continued at a high rate. Chicago has received 
large share of the migrants as shown in Table I.! 

In the northern cities, and particularly in Chicago, the 
Negroes fell into an old pattern wherein new immigrants 
form a ghetto in the crowded and deteriorated center of the 
city. In the other cases, there was freedom to move into other 
parts of the city as economic means were found; but in the 
case of Negroes, this was generally resisted. The result was 
extraordinary racial segregation, on the one hand, and great 
overcrowding on the other. Overcrowding speeded up the 
deterioration which is an on-going process in all cities. A 
vicious circle was set up: whenever the ghetto was extended, 
the new area was quickly overcrowded and soon became a 


slum. Though the cause was residential segregation imposed 


1. Richard Wright has called Chicago “the known city” because of 


wealth of research done over the years at the University of 


Chicago 
In 1919, the serious race riots (which followed the first great 


| wartime influx of Negroes from the South) brought Chicago its first 


y would | 


miracle. 
y moral 
criteria | 
nproper | 
in our 
o-called 


faculty 
whether 
id other 
ntists oF | 

- } 
s in the} 


notoriety in this direction but also a great study of Negro-white 
interrelations, The Negro in Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1922, on which the late Charles Johnson cut his teeth in empirical 
sociology as a student under Robert Park at the university 


During the depression of the 30’s a tremendous amount of infor 


| mation was developed with W.P.A. help; the best-known work of 


the early years was E. Franklin Frazier’s The Negro Family in 
Chicago but there were many others. Out of the same material grew 
Caton and Drake’s study, The Black Metropolis, Harcourt Brace, 
New York, 1945, which gives, in addition to a classic picture of 
Negro life in Chicago, a view of the residential situation just after 
Negroes had displaced whites in the last pocket south of Washington 
Park, and just before the Supreme Court’s rejection of restrictive 
covenants opened Kenwood and Hyde Park to important Negro 
settlement. 

The latest of a great series was published by the University of 
Chicago Press: Otis and Beverly Duncan’s monograph, The Negro 
Population of Chicago: A Study of Residential Succession, Chicago, 
1957. Based on the 1950 census and other sources, this study tells, 
in detail, the patterns of expansion of the growing Negro population 
and the accompanying social conditions. 


from “Population Growth in the Chicago Standard Metropolitan 
Area, 1950-1957,” Chicago Community Inventory, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1958. 

*U.S. Census. 


in a good part by white fear and prejudice, the effect was, 
association of Negro masses with 
a black belt 


resisted all incursions and segregation was strengthened. In 


nevertheless, the slums. 


Therefore, white communities at the edge of 
any case, where the dike broke, the Negroes flooded in, the 
whites moved out, and the segregated ghetto area was simply 
enlarged. 

The belief was widespread that, when Negroes moved in, a 
The Black 


Vetropolis shows that, by 1920, the Negro ghetto extended 


neighborhood inevitably “turned.” map from 
along Cottage Grove Avenue south of about 38th Street. By 
1941, the ghetto occupied the area west of Cottage Grove at 
least to 71st Street and extended east to Lake Michigan as 
far south as 46th Street. Soon after this map was published, 
the Ghetto crossed Cottage Grove Avenue at the south and 
what is labeled on the map “white middle-class neighborhood” 
and “University of Chicago area” became a shrinking island. 

‘The property owners in this island, including the University 
of Chicago, which was the most powerful one of all, used the 
restrictive covenant to keep Negroes out. This was an agree 
ment attached to titles to property which forbade the sale of 
property for—in this case—Negro use. In 1948, the United 
States Supreme Court decided that the courts should no longer 
enforce these private covenants. Since I have mentioned the 
university as a property owner, it is fair to mention that 
several professors in the university, among them Louis Wirth 
and Robert Redfield, played important parts in outlawing 
restrictive covenants. The social scientists on our faculty 
generally saw, not only the immorality, but the general 
destructiveness of residential segregation and racial discrim- 
ination. Their direct influence in the neighborhood, however, 
was small. 

When restrictive covenants could no longer be enforced, 


Negroes began to move in, particularly at the north and west 
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* Adapted from map in The Negro in Chicago, Chicago Commission on 


Race Relations, University of Chicago Press, 1922. 





R 1 l Ce t Hy Park in Chicago. Repro 
duce rom St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metre 
Hare Br x ( N Yo! 1945, p. 63 
ora [In 1940, between 47th and 5lst Streets, from Cot 
5 ; 1 : oa 
(;rove Avent the lake, there were 2/0 Negroes we 
[ rs ( Ch i scholar have n neglected their back 
vard. Studer have always found it a source of learning and in 
numerable term papers and many theses have been written 
Che expansion into th ea of the bulging Negro popuiation in 


Chicago began in earnest in 1948. The community reacted, not with 


11 organizations, surveys, and studies. Those 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Conference played an 
important part il 


riots, but with interracia 
aided by the 


later developments 


The census has provided statistics by census tracts, and the 
Chicago Community Inventory has continually analyzed them 
Notable are the Local Community Fact Books, edited first by Louis 


most 


Wirth and, recently, by Philip K. Hauser and Evelyn Kitagawa. 

Also Hyde Park is the National Opinion Research 
Center, representing the Chicago Community Inventory) 
developed The Hyde Park-Kenwood Urban Renewal Survey, report 
ing a study done in the spring and summer of 1956, which may well 
be the most intensive scientific study of any neighborhood anywhere. 
From 47th Street to the Midway, from Cottage Grove to the lake, 
omitting the campus and the two redevelopment areas A & B, every 
one of the 3,077 structures and all of the nearly 3,000 living units 
counted and every family and individual noted. 
In addition, a large and careful sample of householders was inter 
viewed and information was obtained on socioeconomic character- 
istics and even on critical opinions. 


located ir 


which 


were examined an 
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had always had a few Negroes in our neighborhood. In 1950, 
the number had grown (probably in only two years) to 3,453, 
‘The rapid flight of middle-class white people began. 





Table II 


Movement of Negroes 


1930-1950 


Total 47th-51st 51st-60th 

1930 Total 74,959 26,942 48,017 
Negro 706 185 521 

Total 80,161 29,611 50,550 

1940 Negro $51 278 573 
Other non-white 265 38 227 

Total 90,901 35,705 55,206 

1950 Negro 5,210 3,453 1,757 
Other non-white 3,090 2,016 1,074 





Early Community Action 
1940's, 


munity council in Hyde Park which brought together repre- 


During the there was a rather successful com- 


sentatives of more than thirty-five service clubs, P’l‘A’s, 
businessmen’s associations, churches, and so on. We were en- 
gaged in programs of community betterment: clean-up cam- 
paigns, youth programs, and the like. The property owners 
the office of the 


of course, represented. Our board of directors 


University of 


association and real estate 
Chicago were, 
was composed overwhelmingly of so-called liberals, represent- 
ing churches, schools, etc. ‘There were no Negroes because, of 
course, there were none in the neighborhood. 


In 1948 1949, 


“changes” were 


the 
the north end of our 


and the board became conscious of 


which occurring at 
neighborhood, where none of us actually live. We appointed 
a committee on the matter. Nothing was done. What was there 
to do? In some neighborhoods in Chicago the answer was 
rioting, violence, and bombs to keep the Negroes from moving 
into a white area. An organization like ours might have or- 
ganized something like this. In our liberal community, action 
in that direction was unthinkable—and as far as I know not 
even whispered. The only thing there could be for us to do 
was to be reconciled to a mixed neighborhood and to develop 
a program to keep it a good neighborhood. But recall that we 
all knew that, when Negroes moved in, whites moved out, 
and this had already begun to happen. Those in our organi- 
zation who represented property interests could hardly mis- 
represent their organizations by supporting policies based on 
wishful thinking. Had our community council tried to do 
anything at all, it would have broken apart. Our heads were 
in the sand. 

Another organization was needed, a membership group 
which could act. In November of 1949, a few of our leaders 
founded the Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Conference, 
whose program was specifically to develop an interracial 
standards. It included middle-class 


Negroes, as well as whites, and set out to do the impossible. 


community of high 
With a remarkably talented and far-seeing woman as execu- 
tive secretary, they began to organize block groups to try to 
control rumor and the possibility of violence and to give 
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confidence to good neighbors who wanted to stay in a stable 
interracial neighborhood. Psychologists and sociologists ex- 
perimented here. They made community surveys to gather 
knowledge on the basis of which to act. They developed 
techniques to control illegal uses of property and illegal 
physical alterations. Here the lawyers and real estate profes- 
sionals came in. Later, there came a time when building 
materials could not come into the neighborhood without the 
alarm being sounded—here is where watchful housewives 
came in. Our local community newspaper, the Hyde Park 
Herald, always reflecting our liberal community spirit, became 
a help and a forum. But, in the first months and years, for 
all the work and good will, the slums could not be contained ; 
the overcrowded black ghetto continued to spill over; the 
whites continued to leave; and, by the winter of 1951-1952, 
we found ourselves in the situation of panic which I described 
in the beginning. Mind you, the Community Conference had 
not retreated at all; it was working harder than ever, trying 
to stem the growing panic and remove its causes. It might be 
a forlorn hope, but it represented the only possibility. For the 
eventual outcome, it was critical that the Conference held 
the fort while other forces mobilized; critical in that it was 
educating on the side of positive policies; critical that it was 
learning how to deal with the community at the grass roots. 
But, for all its importance, then and for the future, the Con- 
ference was still only a pinprick from the left. ‘The university 
and business interests had heads still in the sand, although it 
new chancellor and board of 


later became clear that the 


trustees of the university had, meanwhile, been facing the 
realities of the situation and were preparing to act. 


It was the increase of crime, particularly crimes of personal 


violence, which brought the great breakthrough. In 1952, 
the word “‘planning” was still a bad word in our community 


although this seems unbelievable now. ‘The word “race” was 
still embarrassing. But everybody was against crime. 

One 
nounced as its topic for the regular monthly meeting, t 


Council in 
h 


evening the Hyde Park Community 
s 
problem of crime. Instead of the usual two or three dozens 
of representatives, a hundred or more overflowed the meeting 
room and set up an emergency committee. 
This committee now feverishly prepared a mass meeting, 
at which our public officials could be questioned. Everybody 
hall, 


that 


seemed interested. We obtained the use of a university 
1,000 people. Some 2,500 


evening and it was the event which symbolized a change. The 


seating ovel people came 
community would do something to save itself. 

In preparation for the meeting, our committee drew up a 
plan to propose the formation of a new organization. We 
called it the South East Chicago Commission. Many thought 
the word crime was in the name. But the resolution indicated 
that the purpose was to deal with the causes of crime, the 
deterioration of the neighborhood, etc. The word planning 
was omitted, but planning was implied in every syllable. 

It was at this point that the university took its new position. 
The morning of the meeting, the chancellor approved our 
statement and agreed to chair the organizing committee of 
the new South East Chicago Commission. A month later, 
there was a second mass meeting, also overflowing, at which 
the committee reported. We were all set. Chancellor Kimpton 


became the chairman of the SECC. 





The university, as property owner, with all its force and 
resources, had joined the community in a single enterprise. 
Now the community was united to develop a stable, inter- 
racial community of high standards. Within a few months, 
the Commission had found an executive secretary of tremen- 
dous talent. 

During the months and years which followed, the Confer- 
ence and the Commission both continued to work—not always 
too peacefully—for the same ends. There was, and is, a rough 
division of labor. In a general way, the Commission used 
legislation and rough, though legal, means to keep out crime 
and unethical real estate operations. When the laws were 
insufficient, the Commission saw that better ones were passed. 
They fought in Springfield and in Washington and in the 
courts. The Conference preferred education, grass roots 
understanding, block organization, good public relations, 
often pulling the Commission’s chestnuts out of the fire. The 
community and several foundations supported both organi- 
zations generously. Through the efforts of both, coordinated, 
quick progress was made; the two small slum clearance 
projects were pushed through. Were we on our way? 

Not at all. We were really losing our war. The fact is 
that, in 1953, 1954, and 1955, while we were operating so 
remarkably well, the neighborhood continued to change at a 
dizzying pace. The Negro ghetto—and deterioration—con- 


+ 


tinued to spread. Middle-class people continued to leave 
before this irresistible force. Examine the following table 
carefully. In six years, 20,000 presumably middle-class people, 
mainly whites, had left, replaced by 23,000 people, almost all 


of them presumably poor Negroes. 





Table III 


Changes in area 47th-60th Streets, Cottage Grove to Lake* 


Total W hite Non-white 
1950 71,689 67,349 4,340 
1956 74,862 47,360 27,502 
Change 1.3173 19,989 }.23,162 
Percent of Change 1.4.4 29.7 1533.4 


*From Urban Renewal Survey, Spring, 1956. 


Rehabilitation Plans 


One evening late in 1956, I happened to sit in on a meeting 
of a committee of the Community Conference which was 
charged with maintaining an interracial neighborhood. They 
were discussing a report which would set up a new Tenant 
Referral Service which would attempt (among other things) 
to place white families in dwellings where they were needed 
to stem the tide. There were Negroes and whites on the com- 
mittee; and it was touching to listen to them grappling with 
an impossible decision. They had learned from experience that 
mixed buildings did not work; when a Negro family moved 
into a building, there seemed no way to keep that building 
from turning. The next line of defense, if we were to have 
integration, was, therefore, to have mixed blocks; some build- 
ings would be white, others Negro. If a family moved from 
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In order for all our hopes not to be dashed at the last hour, 


t was essential that we get through a plan which would save 


the neighborhood, at the same time that we were clear in 
our own minds, and for all to see, that we wanted, and would 
have, a mixed neighborhood in which people of both races, and 


le of both races, would live and work together. 


even poor peop 

What was needed was community discussion of the frankest 
kind on the most delicate issues, out of which could come 
basic agreement that the kind of community for which we 
were working was indeed this ideal. Exactly this has occurred 
past twelve months. Through all the legal processes to 
develop our urban renewal plan, discussion continued at 
meetings and in the press—discussion often painfully frank 
In the course of it, we cemented our compact 
: we would have an integrated neighborhood, 


This community commitment to ourselves, 





was based ight years of genuine work in the committees 

of the Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Conference, where 

all problems were faced frankly by Negroes and whites to- 
I ’ 5 i 

gether. In 


munity, 


making the commitment now, as a whole com- 
we overpowered, not only our own doubts, but the 
suspicions of our intentions as well. 
The great test came last spring. We had passed all hurdles 
of Washington and local agencies; the mayor of Chicago had 
and strongly espoused our cause. It was 


publicly, clearly, 


] } 2 lan 
clear that our plans, 


as finally amended, would pass the city 


a tremendous new obstacle loomed before 


‘atholic Archdiocese of Chicago, the largest 


Roman ¢ 
and no mean political influence in our city, rose 
and firmer as the 
weeks passed and the debate developed. The Catholic Church 
raised the difficult moral issues. How could we selfishly save 


1 


nity at the 


up in opposition, which became clearer 


our commu expense of the and under- 


poor 


privileged ? 


Many must have thought, as the summer wore on, that we 
were beaten after all. Our community organizations pleaded 


fe ake ; ie 
in its own way; and perhaps it was political 
which was instrumental. But, even if that were 


. . hatever the 
C Cas, WilalCvye il 


maneuvers were would have failed if 





‘ady battled out among ourselves all of the 


issues which the Church organization now 


vosed. Eventually, all could see that what worried the Church 


es would counteract. The Archdiocese finally said 
half of the 
recommended—they would not op 





that, with certain amendments—which com- 


inity leaders also had 
se us. When the vote came to the city council on November 
1958, it was 44 to 0. 


<3 


| 
Our plans for an interracial com- 
whic ib] 


munity, 1 appeared impossible in 1948, a fighting chance 
1952, a nip and tuck possibility in 1956, now seem to be 


} 


well on their way. 


Conclusion 


Our task of planning is only begun and I think we have 
learned that it is never finished. But the task now changes. 
How do we plan now for the kind of neighborhood that we 
want? A community like ours is as large as a city, but it has 
no government of its own. Most of what we can do depends 


on voluntary associations and the initiative of citizens. What 


‘ ; ae 
real controls do we have, to put our ideals into practice! 
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Perhaps, when the land is cleared, can we as citizens form a 
corporation and hold the stock, to develop some of the land 
as a community project? Our board of directors, responsive 
to a basic bylaw and the wishes of our stockholding members, 
could then build and manage a sizable group of dwelling 
units, strategically located, to assure that no form of racial 
segregation again sets in. 

But, whatever further planning we do, it will now be not 
only a defensive delaying action. This itself is a great gain. 
And if, whatever our plans become, they succeed in the 
future, it will be because, as in the past six years, we have 
maintained moral unity; and this is only possible if the unity 
is for the purpose of racial integration, not segregation, based 
on continued discussion and planning for a community which 


Comment 


pays no attention to the color of peoples’ skins. I think in this 
next phase we shall have to face the issues of class differences 
as well; and, here again, we shall find ourselves discussing 
difficult moral problems and agreeing, I venture to predict, 
that the size of a bank account is not a more legitimate 
criterion for living in our community than is the color of skin. 
Eventually, we may even face the issue of cultural differences 
and decide that, in our particular community, not even middle- 
class definitions of social behavior are the only ones which 
we can tolerate. Then we might be able to show off a com- 
munity which is diverse, as well as good, its members selected 
because that is the kind of community they want to live in. 
The whole result will be the culmination of a process which 
proves that a community of people can write its own destiny. 


on Papers by Riesman, Sills, and Tax 


Melvin H. Tumin* 


There are scattered through these three excellent papers a 
number of important observations regarding human purpose 
ful action. These give us considerable incentive for continuing 
our efforts to excite human will, to awaken interest, and to 
energize action. For, in each of the cases considered, it is quite 
clear that certain important and substantial results desired by 
participants were achieved, no matter what other intentions 
may have failed of achievement, or what serendipitous costs 
and concerns were simultaneously generated. 

It is possible, Riesman reminds us, to budge even so well- 
settled and entrenched notions as the proper ages, curricula, 
moralities, and passions regarding education. It is also possible, 
Sills shows us, that, even under circumstances unfavorable in 
the extreme to the mobilization of human energy for new 
tasks, it is possible, nevertheless, to pry open the containers of 
custom and to.begin to mix the new with the old. So, too, as 
Tax has eloquently assured us, even the most obdurate and 
morally perplexing patterns of behavior can become the proper 
object of voluntaristic action and the proper end of effective 
planning. 





*Dr. Tumin is in the Department of Economics and Sociology at 
Princeton University. 


Each of the case-studies, or case-types, cited by the writers 
brings evidence and strong emphasis to bear upon the diff- 
culties involved in the changes analyzed. If there is one 
common element which stands out among the three papers, 
it is that of how much it costs in effort, patience, perseverance, 
and good will to produce even minimal changes of the kind 
which, on any rational calculation, should long since have been 
embraced and welcomed by the persons most immediately 
affected. These were severe costs, in some of the cases, and of 
varying kinds. Yet the ends in view of at least some of the 
farsighted people were achieved. 

These are not new nor shocking observations about the 
effectiveness of the mobilized will of men. But they are im- 
portant. For they remind us that man is the agent of his own 
destiny, and that, through his collective efforts, or throug! 
the actions of solitary inspirational leaders, or even by inter- 
ference from outside in the internal affairs of previously closed 
groups, by one or several of these methods, man proceeds to 
remake the world in which he lives. I find this viewpoint 
regarding man and his active role in the world indispensable 
for a proper study of anthropology and sociology. It is not a 
far step from that level of observation to the next level, on 


which we begin to consider how man creates and transforms 
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his world by imaginative symbol design. The reminder that 
the world is open and full of possibilities, and that our social 
forms are neither inevitably predetermined nor finally fixed 
in their present forms, these are the most vital educational 
messages we may bring to our students. Simultaneously, they 
constitute the only acceptable frame of reference within which 
to consider the forms of human effort and the uses of human 
energy over the reaches of space and time. 

There also runs throughout these three papers another 
mind-catching theme with which we must deal and of which 
we must take account, if this first benign perspective is not 
to color our observations with too rosy a hue. It is the theme 
most explicitly avowed by Riesman, namely, that we may not 
highly value planned change, no matter how close to its target 

comes, unless it has involved the full-spirited and active 


participation by those whom the ends have been primarily} 


designed to benefit. 
All three writers place a high demand upon their fellow 


citizens to the extent that they tend to deplore, at least 


those instances where the recipients of planned 


benefits have not been in, and on top of, the process of change 


throughout. 


implicitly, 


In this view of the worthiness of planned change, there are 
both an implied scientific generalization and a strong moral 
principle. The scientific generalization runs to the effect that 
planned change will tend to operate more efficiently, more 
thoroughly, more quickly, and at least cost to other values-in 
ct, proportionate to the degree of mass participation in 
Tax avers that Hyde Park could not have been 


such participation. Sills tells us that, in Italy, 


prospt 
these changes. 
saved without 
nothing could have resulted if the minds and hearts of the 


turned favorably toward the 
for the elimination of their illiteracy. 


and students sabotaging, by their 


not finally been 


Riesman sees 





faculties, 
withdrawal of interest and participation, plans for their own 


parents, 


best interest 

It is here that I begin to take at least provisional issue with 
the writers. At least I want to doubt—my first reaction urges 
me to doubt—that the implied requirement of full-bodied and 
spirited participation by the recipients of benefits is a necessary 
condition for the achievement of the desired ends. I am argu- 
ing, not with the self-evident claim that some participation 
somewhere along the line is necessary, but rather with the 
implication that much more of that participation, at many 
more points all along the processual line, would have made a 
significant difference. 

I react with this doubt perhaps primarily because of a 
deeper doubt concerning the model of community which each 
writer seems to bring to his observations. If, in the judgment 
of several of these writers, | am imputing falsely to them a 
concern for a model of community, I can only acknowledge 
my error regarding their intentions at this time. But, I would 
still urge that we consider the degree to which there is current, 
in much thinking and writing about the community, the town 
hall model. I further urge the consideration that such a model 


may be highly inappropriate as an Image of Community with 


which to approach our task of diagnosing and analyzing social 
process. This model is inappropriate on grounds of excessive 
romanticism, on the one hand, and of dubious value, even 
given its feasibility, on the other. 


I share the romantic longing for community, yet I find its 
requirements, whenever I get taken up in it, a peculiar type 
of abomination. Modern suburban life, at least in some 
suburbs I know, is the most over-organized, demanding, 
time- and energy-consuming type of community life man has 
ever devised with which to torture himself unnecessarily. A 
prime example, from another sphere, of the merciless mas- 
ochism of community-minded and self-regulating people, is to 
be found in the proliferation of faculty committees on several 
campuses with which I am familiar. Parkinson’s laws are 
obviously man-made laws. The excesses and excrescences are 
also human contrivances. They represent for me excessive zeal. 

We are an anomalous people. We have worked for decades 
to devise proper modes of delegation of authority and respon- 
sibility. We have also developed substantial echelons of 
professionals, amateurs, quasi-volunteers, and even a con- 
tingent of persons who, for their own compulsive reasons, like 
to be involved in everything everywhere. To these people— 
at least to some of them—authority and responsibility could 
be delegated. Yet we sabotage our own creative achievements 
in the field of administrative and community apparatus by 
refusing to allow these people to play their roles. Instead, we 
insist On continuous scrutiny and involvement, to the point 
where there is not very much point to having assigned respon- 
sibilities to anyone else. 

I suppose that I am pleading here for a restoration of a 
positive moral reward for deliberate, planned, and systema- 
tized apathy. Let me be clear about this. I share with Tax 
every bit of his delight in what the people of his community 
have been able to do for themselves and their neighbors and, 
in providing a model of proper conduct in crisis situations, 
for the rest of us. I share with Riesman his moral exasperation 
with the those uterine- 
directed perspectives of faculties, parents, and students. I share 
with Sills his appreciation of Robert Burns’ adage regarding 
how far off the best laid plans of men can go. 

But I am also pleading for just a little less enthusiasm 
for the involvement of all of us, with all of our powers and 
time and energy, in all the affairs which concern us, no matter 
how little or large, or how direct or indirect. I plead for a 
little more approval of irreverence and impiety with regard to 
the morality of community participation. 

The principal reason here is that I have grave doubts that 
we shall ever maximize our potentialities for democratic social 
organization through rational planning, if we set such high 
levels of expectation regarding the participation-rates of the 
members of the society. There is, I think, a significant— 
perhaps crucial—role for planned indifference and planned 
social avoidance. For whatever gains we may make out of 
planned, concerted community activity, we pay sometimes 
rather severe costs in time, energy, spontaneity, privacy, and 
self-determination. 

There are, after all, two kinds of apathy, one of which is 
much more serious and consequential than the other. The less 
dangerous and perhaps even positively beneficial version of 
apathy is that condition in which men relax comfortably in 
the feeling, either that the tasks to be done will be done by 
those who are most interested or, that even if they are not 
done, it does not matter enough to get them out of their 
armchairs and away from in front of their television sets. 


self-defeating conservatisms and 
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The second version—the dangerous one—rests upon a full 
feeling of anomie. This is the apathy with regard to the 
collective world and its patterns which fills men who feel 
alienated from their social orders and its normal rewards. 
From this apathy it is but a short step to that condition under 
which, with minimum incitation, men depredate against their 
normative order and against those who bear the symbols of 
status and prestige within it. 

Regarding this apathy, two possibilities are open. If, on the 
one hand, it is traceable to lack of adequate socialization and 
inspiration—and this I doubt—then one may deal with this 
in rather easier terms. But if, alternatively, it is due to a 
structural isolation of the individuals in question, then, no 
amount of socialization into the ethic of high-spirited partici- 
pation can adequately reach the source of the apathy. 

I take, as a prize example of such alienation, the conduct 
of many lower-class whites in southern states with regard to 
the desegregation of the public schools. In a curious way, these 
people are true ideologues. They are men freed of concern for 
what will result from their impulsive actions, for they have 
little stake in the society and its normative conduct. They have 
little investment in its institutions. They have no hostages to 
fate or fortune on whom their actions can have adverse con- 
sequences—at least as they see the matter. Hence they feel 
free to act out their deep-rooted convictions. More than that, 
of course, they have unquestionably a deep sense of the threat 
which lies in store for them by virtue of any improvement in 
the status of the Negro. 

What is needed of these people is not activity and par- 
ticipation, not more involvement in community life, but more 
stake in their society and more awareness then of how best 
to safeguard that stake. Only under these circumstances, are 
they likely to become as susceptible to the blandishments of 
respectable leadership as their better-educated and _ higher- 
status fellow southerners have shown themselves to be. 


I think finally of the implications of the ethic of partici- 
pation for the theory and philosophy of community develop- 
ment, and, specifically, of how this works out in such a place 
as Puerto Rico. As best I can judge the affairs on that island, 
major revolutionary changes in social structure are taking 
place rapidly and to the acknowledged general benefit of all 
segments, not nearly so much through local self-help plans 
and arduous participation in community life, as through the 
impersonal but direct effects of well-planned new opportunities 
and new resources, provided by the intelligence and activity 
of the leadership, and with the awareness, approval, and the 
daily work of the mass of people. 

Planning and deliberation are of the essence of intelligent 
social change, we may agree. But it is highly debatable what 
degree of mass participation, at various levels of community 
organization, is required to make such change both reflect 
best the genuine interests of the community and also be as 
effective as human will and thought can contrive. For each of 
these situations of desired change involves complex costs and 
consequences about which we ordinarily have so little insight 
and understanding, and so little predictive power, that we are, 
perhaps, well-advised to be as cautious as we are daring, as 
reticent as we are enthusiastic. 

Caution, reticence, and reluctance are, perhaps, most re- 
quired in those cases where we somehow get involved in 
changing the lives of others for ‘“‘their own best interest,”’ as 
we usually put it in our indulgent paternalism. In these cir- 
cumstances, we are dealing with the very fabric of the life of 
peoples. And we are often so blind in our approaches, that 
we are probably well-advised to be careful lest our enthusiasm 
for saving men from their own ignorance and benightedness 
gets the best of our own ignorance and benightedness. For we 
do not yet know very much about how, and whether, and 
under what conditions, we can or ought to intervene, no 
matter how fine our motives nor how high our dedication. 
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Indian National and State Elections in a V illage Context 


Morris E. Opler, William L. Rowe, and Mildred L. Stroop * 


J 


granting of adult suffrage in India, following inde 


The 


pendence, and the use of the secret ballot in State and Central 


elections have given rise to a great deal of discussion about the 


“democratic country.} The imagination of 


process” in that 
Americans has been captured by the knowledge that so many 


women have come out of seclusion, or parda, to vote and that, 
of the high rate novel pictorial aids are 


' 17° 
because ot illiteracy, 


employed to help the uneducated identify parties and cand 
dates.{ Consequently, there has been a certain amount of 
optimistic sentimentality and romanticizing about what 1 
ently taking place. For this, the following paper attempt 
substitute data concerning the acti proce it Ww 
opsery ( tl LOC leve TO unle the existin TOTCE 
whic I work are depicted, there is little likelihood that 
olitic development Ind in be anticipated or unde 
stoor 
In the w of 1957, elections were held to elect memb 
the Ind Parliament. At the same time, members of 
1 legislature were also selected. On February 25, 195; 
in election took place in a village of the eastern part of Ut 
Prades] large, populou , and political] important state 11 
north central India. In this election, the voters were entitled 
( ballot 


for two candidates for the State Legislative 





the Indian Parliament. One 
Harijans, o1 


the fou 


candidates fo1 
body to! 


tl boo 
untouchable castes, so tha 


and two 


reserved in eacl members of 


two of candidates fo1 


whom anyone voted were of the very low castes. This 1 what 


called a “double-member constituency.” 
‘he polling district with which we are concerned here was 
] 


o drawn that those who voted were residents of the village in 





* Dr. Opler is in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
at Cornell University. 


William Rowe and Mildred Stroop are graduate students in the 
Cornell Sociology and Anthropology Department and were in India, 
1956-1957, on Cornell University India Program Fellowships. 


which the polling booth was set up and of three neighboring 
villages. But only a part of one of these other villages was 
icluded in the particular polling district, as it was drawn 
up, and another of these villages is very small, hardly more 
than a good-sized hamlet. In all, 1,624 persons were on the 
voting lists and, of this number, 1,015 actually voted. 

To facilitate voting procedure, two polling areas were set 
up in a building in the school compound. Each area consisted 
of two rooms, one room containing ballot boxes for members 
of the Legislative Assembly and the other containing ballot 
boxes for candidates for the National Parliament. In each of 
the two rooms, the ballot boxes were placed behind large 


screens so that villagers who were casting their votes could 


observed by persons entering the rooms or by those who 


not be 


lingered near the doors. 

About a hundred yards in front of the school building were 
tables at which workers for the Congress and Socialist parties 
sat. Here voters obtained identification slips from the party o! 
their affiliation. Technically, a voter did not have to present 
this party-issued slip. He did, however, have to have some 
formal means of identification and, in practice, the slip was 
the easiest way to avoid being challenged and was generally 
used. Party workers had prepared these identification slips 
well in advance. Armed with names taken from the official 


registration of voters list, obtained from election officials at 


the state sub-district (tehsil) headquarters (the roll had been 
corrected to take into account deaths, new registrants, and 
persons who had recently reached voting age), the party 
representatives had canvassed the village, attempting to per- 
suade villagers to allow their names to be put on the party 
roll. Consequently, at the time of the election, most of the 
villagers felt obligated to accept identification slips from the 
party with which they had enrolled. Some individuals, to 
avoid giving offense, had allowed their names to be recorded 
by more than one party. At the time of balloting, such people 
tried to avoid the table of the party with which they really 
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did not wish to affiliate and went, instead, for their identifica- 
tion slips, to the table of the party of their choice. Some, 
however, were herded in one direction or another by party 
workers, regardless of their own inclinations. To some extent, 
the identification slips were mischievous and detrimental to a 
free election because many of the illiterate villagers believed 
them to constitute a pledge to vote for the party from which 
they were obtained. Party workers did little to remove this 
misconception. One of the most sophisticated and politically 
alert of the low-caste men asserted, after the election, that 
he had “fooled them”’ by voting for one party although he had 
He obviously 


ht to do thi 


accepted an identification slip from another. 
did not realize that it was his unquestionable rig 
Less daring villagers made no effort to “fool” anyone in thi 


manner. 


ly 


Although four organized and nationally recognized parties 
and a number of independent candidates were contesting the 
election, the pre-election canvassing and the preparation of 
the identification slips were carried out by two groups only: 
the Congress Party and the supporters of one of the Inde 
pendent Socialist candidates for the Legislative Assembly. 
Accordingly, these two groups had a marked advantage and 
they garnered most of the votes. It was obvious that, of tl 
two, the Congress Party was by far the best organized, the 
most affuent, and the most influential. The flag at its table 
was large and impressive. Its identification slips were printed 
and uniform. Its officials were seated on chairs. Its area was 
crowded with workers and well-wishers. By comparison, 
equipment of the friends of the Independent Socialist candi 
date was poor and makeshift. 

Once the voter had received his identification slip, he stood 
in line in front of either one or the other of the two entrance 
as he chose. In front of each voting area, near the door, sat 
an election officer.! When a voter reached the door, the officer 
checked off his name from an official list and allowed him to 
enter the building. Still carrying his identification slip, the 
voter then went to an official seated at a table just inside 
the door. This official also identified 


list. He then threw away the villager’s identification slip and 


the villager on an official 


handed him two ballots to use in voting for the candidates of 
his choice (general seat and reserved, or untouchable, seat) 
for the Legislative Assembly. Having received instructions 
and the assurance of help if he should need it, the voter dis 
appeared behind the screen to cast his vote. On his reappear 
ance, the official handed him two more ballots and directed 
him to the adjoining room where he voted for candidates for 
the National Parliament. It was the chief election officer, the 
lekhpal (local land-revenue and land-records official, formerly 
called the patwari) who was empowered to enter the building 
and help voters in casting their ballots if they so requested 
but, in practice, the officials working inside the building 
usually provided this service. 


Each ballot box was identified by a picture representing a 


<eeaeaaatii 
1, With the exception of the presiding official, the election officers 
were schoolteachers from villages other than those involved in the 
election. 





party or specific candidate.2 The pictures were glued on the 
front of the boxes. Aside from this, the voting areas were 
bare, without posters, written instructions, or objects which 
he voters. No more than one person at a time 


be in the balloting area; in practice, two or 


might confuse t 
was supposed to 
three persons were sometimes casting ballots at the same time. 
After a villager had completed voting, a purple indelible 
mark was stamped on his right hand to insure that no one 
could vote twice. The village chawkidar (watchman), with 
his long staff of office and his official belt, remained in the 


vicinity of the school during the voting. The general atmos- 
phere, according to an observer, “was one of orderly, quiet, 
businesslike activity.” 

The observations about voting behavior and voting atti- 


udes which follow pertain to the village in which the balloting 
actually took place for it was here that a research team from 
Cornell University was carrying on a general community 
study. This gave them the opportunity to follow the course 
of the electioneering and the election itself. However, it is 
believed that the observations and conclusions have much more 


yener il pertinence. 

















{ One of the striking features of this national and state 
election was the lack of interest and enthusiasm it aroused 
compared to a local election for village officers which had 
2. The symbol sed were: Congress Party—pair of bullocks; 
Praja Socialist Party—mud hut; Jan Sangh Party (right wing ex 
tremists irthen lamp; one Independe nt Socialist candidate—palm 
of han i r Independent Socialist cand anvan 
still another independent candidate—lion; nist Party—ham 
m 1 sick é 1 seat was in losing the party 
symbol in a I Independent e individua 
with S al and yme rsonal ) \ who \ n 
acked cogn yrganized partic 
3 \n American mem f the Cornell P } isked whetl 
he might be allowed to enter the polling a 1 to take pict 
told ’ i t ations fe yone other than vote: 
nter di ig t i But the Congress candidate for Parlia 
ment, who | the villa briefly during the balloting, was al 
lowed to enter and look around. Another project member, a woman 
asked if she might step inside and watch. She was told, at first, tha 
this was illegal and officials would get into trouble if they 
mitted th t. ral hours later, she was called over and tol 
she might go in for a few minutes to see what the arrangements 
were like. Her note about her observations gives some intert 
information concerning the voting experiences which older womer 
are likely to have. In part, she say Perhaps, according to 
the ideal procedure, only one person should have been in the votins 
space at a time, but this was not the case. When I stepped inside 
for a few minutes, I saw several coming out together after havin 
cast their votes in the balloting section for the Legislative Assem 
bly. .. . Inside the building, the identification slips were thrown 


away before the ballots were given to the voters and | 


did not record the numbers on th allots. It was clearly a secret 
election, although some of the illiterate villagers may not have r 

alized this. 1 stood at the entrance of the area containing the ballot 
boxes for candidates to Parliament. An elderly village woman was 


there alone. She was stooped over, looking underneath and on a 


sides of one of the boxes. She stood still a moment, as if uncertain 
of her next move, and then ran her finger over a picture of bullocks 
(Congress Party) and dropped a ballot in that box. (It is prob 
able that some women have not acquired the ability to perceive th 
content of pictures. Magazines in the Cornell Project house were 
sometimes looked at upside down by older women and the same was 
often true of snapshots).” A good many villagers, the great ma 
jority of them women, did not understand that the ballots were to 
be placed in the boxes. Instead, they left the ballots on top of the 
boxes. Such ballots were, of course, declared invalid. 
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taken place about a year earlier. At the time of the local 
elections, the personalities were intimately known, the issues 
were local and vivid, and the campaigning and factionalism 
intense.* Votes were considered a personal obligation and 
ability to family 
a matter of prestige. Little of this intense feeling marked the 


control votes of subordinates or members 


national and state election. 

While the high-caste candidates were fairly prominent and 
quite well known in the area, this was certainly not true of 
the low-caste candidates. What strong feelings were manifest 
were largely a carry-over from the rivalries of the local 
election. Because the president of the Village Assembly was 
campaigning for the candidates of the Congress Party, the 
man whom he had defeated in the spirited local election of 
the previous year decided to test his strength and rally 


forces by advising his followers to vote for the Independent 
Socialist candidates. In this, the opposition leader was doubt- 
general feeling 


that the Congress Party has been moving to the right and 


less looking ahead politically. There is the 


there will be an unfavorabl 
himself with the 
This local 
politician was also indulging a personal grievance in opposing 
the Congress The Congress Party 
Legislative Assembly from this constituency had not, in spite 


this man, sure that ultimately 
reaction to the trend, is eager to identify 
and with the forces left of center. 


common man 


Party. member of the 
of an appeal, used his influence to help a relative of the local 
man to gain entrance to a training college. 

For many voters, concepts of ideal family behavior and 
lineage exerted more pull than political platforms.) The man 
who had been representing the constituency in Parliament, 
and who was running for re-election, is a staunch member of 
the Congress Party. Yet, in this election, his son was running 
ticket. 
] 


for the State Assembly on an Independent Socialist 
Although father and son relations were reported to be cordia 
in spite of this difference in political affiliation, a good many 
villagers nevertheless interpreted the son’s campaign as a 
the father and declined to vote for 
the younger man. Yet the influence of kinship bonds modified 
behavior in this instance too. Relatives found it difficult to 


gesture of disrespect to 


reject a candidate of their own group, once his name was 


the ballot. As a 
of the village, in which the majority of residents were of 


ble vote. 


on result, it was only in the section (patti) 
his own lineage, that the son received a sizea 

The attitude toward both the election and the parties 
indicates the great force of authority in Indian thinking and 
the great fear of displeasing authority. The president of the 
Village Assembly is now the direct link between the govern- 
ment and the village. Favors and grants to the village—and 
these are many during this period of economic development 
planning and reconstruction—come through his application 
and filter to the people of the village through his hands. The 
village headship has grown enormously in power and influence 
under recent legislation in the last few years. Technically, it 
is the Village Assembly which should rule. But, 
percentage of cases, the president of the Assembly acts on his 


in a large 


own initiative and then requests or persuades a requisite num- 


4. This local election is described in a paper by Morris E. Opler, 
in Richard L. Park and Irene Tinker (eds.), Leadership and Po- 
litical Institutions in India, Princeton University Press, Spring, 1959. 


~ 








ber of assemblymen to sign or affirm whatever he has drawn 
up. Consequently, the pradhan, or president, is not a man to 
be defied or offended. In the village, the president actively 
campaigned for the Congress Party and person after person 
who was interviewed, or who discussed the topic, stated that 
he voted for Congress candidates because the pradhan had told 
or asked him to do so. When asked, in a structured interview, 
why they had voted as they did, answers such as these were 
frequent: “d (the pradhan) told me to vote for Congress. 
Even when I went to cast my vote, I was reminded by 4 to 
vote for Congress.” “d requested us to vote for Congress so 
my wife and grandmother did so [this from a man who was 
working outside the village at the time of the election and so 
could not vote himself]. “4d and B came and I understood 
from their talk whom I was to vote for.” ““The whole village 
was voting for Congress. Congress is ruling. 4 also asked me 
to vote for Congress.”’ A disinclination to oppose entrenched 
authority as such is also discernible in the last quotation. In 
the same vein, another respondent said, “I heard in Jaunpur 
win 


that Congress wil . . Congress is our ruler, we must 


vote for Congress.” And again, “I decided to vote for the 
Congress because the Congress is ruling.” Congress candidates 
won decisively in the balloting in this village. 

It should be pointed out that the Village Assembly presi- 
dent’s political activity was not a matter of pure caprice. His 
prestige and his political future depend upon gaining benefits 
and concessions for his village from government officials. He 
has been dealing, quite successfully, with Congress Party 
officials. A political upheaval might make matters awkward 
for him. We can see how a party in power, working through 
local officials, distinct advantage, especially where pos- 
session and authority count for so much, and how it can act 


has a 


to perpetuate itself. This may help to explain why so little 
effective opposition to the Congress Party has crystallized in 
India, in spite of the vicissitudes through which the country 


has passed. 


IV 


It should not be thought that all support for Congress is 
a matter of fear or obeisance to existing authority. The con- 
tributions of the Congress Party to national freedom and to 
internal reform have not been forgotten or ignored. Said one 
man, “Forced labor is now finished. Absentee landlordism is 
no more. Congress Party has done this. Congress should win 
the election.” Asserted another, “If Congress wins, it will 
protect all and look after the welfare of all the people.” 
Explained a third, “I thought, ‘Congress is very strong. It is 
Congress who won freedom. An ordinary small party can’t 
win. I shall always remain a laborer.’ The Congress did not 
solve the problems of land and poverty but I decided in favor 
of Congress anyway.” Still another explained, ‘Congress 
should win. Things have changed. Landlords are not tyranni- 
cal. They do not force us now. This is because of Congress 
rule.” And again, “We have benefited by the Congress. We 
are paying less tax now. Landlord tyranny is no more, so that 
it is good that Congress wins.” One respondent gave an almost 
religious reason for adhering to the Congress Party when 
he said, “Last time I voted for the Congress. I stood for the 
Congress. When Gandhi died we observed all funeral and 
mourning rites, so I can’t leave the Congress. I shall wait and 
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But the man’s ad- 
miration for Congress was not untouched by a certain cyni- 


see if Congress gives us comfort or not.” 


cism and suspicion of all political parties for he added, “The 
Socialists are hungry. Congress is well fed, Congress will have 
less to exploit than it has already had.” The same point of 
view was reflected in the action of the members of a certain 
caste who got together and decided that they would support 
the party in power (Congress). Like a good many others, they 
reasoned, according to one of their spokesmen, “It is wise 
to vote for the party in power because they have already used 
begin 


public money to fatten themselves and now they may 


to use it for the people. If a new party is put in, they will use 
the first period to satisfy their own personal needs rather than 
the needs of the people.” 

Most of the voters, 
results of the election would make no difference to them. 
Typical reactions were: I shall 
exist if either the Congress or the Socialist Party rules. No 


however, took the position that the 
“It makes no difference to me. 
one is going to drive me out of my house.” “It makes no 
difference to me. 
they never come to us.” 
simply asked to vote for Congress and I voted.” “It makes 


They ask for the vote but, when they win, 
“Tt makes no difference to me. | was 
no difference to me. If I do not gain personally from it what 
difference can it make to me? I do not get clothing.” “It 
The price of gur [unrefined sugar] is 
soaring.” The pradhan is fo1 


realizing twenty rupees [for membership in a cooperative 


makes no difference. 
“Nobody will make us free. 
society], so what is the difference?” “The election means 
Congress is tyrannical, levying taxes even on grass 


no difference to me. We will be tl 


nothing 


cuttings.” “It makes he 
same even if somcone else wins. We shall always remain poor.” 
“What difference does it make to me? You [the candidates | 
win and you get the advantage.” “The big 


and will profit, but with no profit to us, though. Both Con 


people will rule 


gress and the Socialists promise the same things.” 

This skepticism of all party promises and the lack of strong 
party affiliation suggest that much of the actual voting was 
due to pressure, to effort exerted by a few politically minded 
leaders whose requests and wishes could not be ignored. 


Cynicism and opportunism were not entirely absent either. 


The most active campaigner for the Congress cause in the 
village freely admitted to intimates that his personal sympa- 
thies were much further left. He was in quest of a government 
post, however, and he intended to put the Congress Party 
which he was sure would win again, in his debt. 

The political outlook of many of the landlords appeared 
o be further to the right than that of the 


But the landlords were sure of another Congress 


t Congress Party 
leaders. 

victory and did not care to be associated with a losing cause. 
Moreover , whatever they thought of Congress Party policy 
in high places, they had little to complain of in their relations 
with local Congress leaders, who recognized the 


aa by high-caste landowners of 


position of 
privilege and power 
the area. 

It is evident, too, that the 
inefficiency of appealing directly to the voter and to individuals 
The leading candidates of both the 
visited the 


candidates well understood the 


of all castes and classes. 
Congress and the Independent Socialist Parties 
village prior to the election. Both confined their attentions 
to the political heads of the village and the high-caste land- 
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lords. A Congress candidate frankly opined that the low-caste 
people and hereditary servants would cast their ballots as 
Interview 
this proved to be essentially correct. 
One may ask how, with a secret ballot, intimidation and 
It will be remembered that, 


their landlords voted or advised them to vote.> 
material indicates that 
pressure are possible. before 
entering the booths to ballot, voters obtained an identification 
y of their affiliation and many thought that 
ae at a table or 


slip from the part 
this ican spot identified with a 
yarticular party, obligated them to vote for that party. Since 
a was > ade private about obtaining the identification 
lip, the voter believed 


nowledge. Also, 


family or even a caste affai1 


that his political preference was public 
voting was, to a considerable extent, a 
Fathers instructed wives, sons, 
ind daughters-in-law how to vote. In the face of this advice 
to others, it was not easy to keep one’s own intentions secret. 
Also, there is widespread distrust of election supervisors (this 


is an aspect of distrust of government and government off- 





.._% . pe = 
) and a belief that, somehow, officials will come to know 


what has been done and will retaliate if they are displeased. 


As what has already been said suggests, women were hardly 


free agents in the election process. One woman told how 


- eee 1g 
itly she disliked the atmosphere and pressure tactics of the 
When 


this time, she 


previous election. asked if she would really stay away 
“Wait and see what 
‘There 


from the polls replied, 


} I’ll see 
tion and of the 
Actually, 507 
village., When 
the male head of the 


failed to request that she ballot. 


happens. I have to go is a note of resigna- 


anticipation of compulsior{ in this statement. 
women and 508 men voted in the booths of the 
1 woman did not vote it was ordinarily because 
family ordered her not to do so or 
When asked why all eligible 


“Why 


Said another man, when ques- 


family members had not voted, one man said darkly, 
should women go to vote?” 
tioned about the failure of his wife to appear at the polls, 
“T did not 
woman of the family did vote at the request of some im- 
e village. But, 


and had not directed his daughters-in- 


ask her to go.” In a revealing instance, an elderly 


portant men of since her husband was out 


of the villa; wo! king 
law to ace the house to vote, these shy young women did 


+} 


not participate in the election. Another woman who was 


interviewed explained that she could not vote because her 


husband was out of the village working during the election 


period and had left her no instructions for whom to vote.\In 


case after case, women averred that they had voted, and had 


voted as they did, because of the instructions of husbands or 
fathers-in-law. Men stated, as 


obvious matter, that the women of their households had voted 


though it were the most 


5. Low-caste leaders were called a number of times to the home 
of the pradhan and to an intermediate college in the vicinity and 
given inspirational talks about the wisdom of using their influence 
in favor of the Congress Party. Low-caste leaders claim that they 
were told that, if they canvassed wholeheartedly for the Congress 
Party, they would receive wool blankets. Low-caste leaders return- 
ing from the bazaar at the sub-district headquarters also reported 
the promise of wool blankets for political activity. In fact, the “wool 
blanket” rumor was one of the most prevalent reports of the cam- 
paign. Whether such promises were firmly made is not certain. No 
blankets earned through political favors were ever identified as such 
to members of the research team. 
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and, furthermore, had voted for particular parties and candi 
The notion that a woman should vote 


without the permission of the male head of the household, 


dates at their request. 


or in a manner objectionable to him, is highly repugnant to 


most of the villagers. As a matter of fact, it is not only women 


who yield to family heads in these matters; sons, too, are very 
likely to follow the behest of the male parent. Even younge: 
brothers are not indifferent to the wishes of their olde: 


“1 $y an 


brothers. Because of family ties, strong lines of autho 


such complete subordination of the women to the men, the 


use of the ballot and the so-called democratic proces 
a somewhat different flavor from that which western reade 
may assume exists. 

Since the women expect to act upon directions in electior 


matters, they are badly informed about the parties and issue 
and are easily confused. Many of them are not used to being 


. . 1 1 
out in public and are made extremely nervous by the presence 
of strange men. Their understanding of the procedure is ver} 
limited. A number arrived to vote after the polls had closed. 


More often than do men, they make mistakes and vote for the 
wrong party. Interview materials reveal that they know litt] 
about the parties or candidates in question. Many of then 
know little more than that they are to vote for candidates o 
the bullock symbol (Congress Party) or the bany tre 
symbol (used as the symbol of one candidate of the Ind 
pendent Socialist Party). What offices these elections wi 

meant to fill, whether they were State or National, wh 

parties some of the other symbols represented—such question 


simply could not be answered by the great majority of th 


women. 





Although the men were somewhat more sophisticated, their 
information in these respects was also most meager and halt- 
ing. Part of this can be attributed to illiteracy and to lack 
of access to mass media such as the radio. Where there is 
inability to read newspapers, posters, and campaign literature, 
are not local and well known, it is difficult 
for the villagers to keep them and their arguments and 


if the personalities 


attributes in mind. The tendency is to memorize the symbols 


political parties and to let it go at that. As a 


result, comparatively few of the voters could name more 


or the principa 


than two or three of the long list of candidates. (For both 


ive Assembly and the Parliament there were 





ixteen candidates from which the villages might choose. ) 


VI 


[hese facts and observations suggest that adult suffrage 
nd even the “‘secret’’ ballot do not necessarily result in free 


and in candidates freely chosen. If there are institu 


+ 


tions of caste and socio-economic distinction, if there is a 
tradition of subordination of women, if there are strong 
authority lines in families and lineages, these are bound to 
find expression in the political arena and to control behavior 
and attitudes, regardless of any democratic forms. Democracy 
is a matter of the spirit and the democratic spirit is a matte: 
of a set of traditions which question compulsion, rigid social 
blind authority. That some shift in Indian 

place is apparent. Whether greater and 
shifts will take place, shifts important 


*e the conditions under which officials are 





regions, remains to be seen. 
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The South Italian Family: 





- Literature and Observation 


Leonard W. Moss and Walter H. Thomson * 


he Italian familv has lon erved awar f 
sociolovica e! ( \ 


olidarity in the 


ever, most citations in Ameri an so iolog, re 


the Italo-American family than to the Italian famil 
original culture setting. With but few ex 
tudies were completed before World War II and little | 
ided to the literature since those cru 
B il] most author ] ve pointed to tl conesly 
ort tn closely knit unit. The re is little in It ] 1 
terature to contradict this view. A tu |] thy 


It iliar sociology that deals V ith the famil\ 


The present authors are quick to note that it is sheer fi 

to speak of the Italian family. Broad cultural differences e> 
tween the various regions of Italy. Within each ree 

n find vast differences rooted in traditions whi h 


temmed from long years of regional isolation. We | 


for ourselves the problem of investigating t | ent 
of the southern Italian family in terms of its structure it 
values nd the role s of the participants 

Chere is little available in the ] ng] sh langu 1 


with the contemporary Italian family. In recent yea 


ever, there has been a rash of fictional and semifictional nove 


A question may be 


at this juncture: J7'o what extent de t } 


descriptive of many facets of Italian life 
legitimately raised 


ovel reveal the structure, roles, and values of the conten 
borary family: 

In an effort to explore this problem, the authors have cor 
centrated their focus on those works which treat, p1 


he southern, rural family. This paper is particularly cor 


erned with the regions of Abruzzi-Molise, Basilicata, C 


4 


*Dr. Moss is in the Department of Sociology and Anthror 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 


Mr. Thomson is in the Department uf Sociology at Mercy Col 
lege in Detroit. 


This article is based on a paper originally presented to the Ohio 
Valley Sociological Society, Columbus, Ohio, April 26, 1957. The 
authors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to Monsignor Jean 
C. DeMenasce (Scuola di Servizio Sociale, Rome, Italy) for his 
cooperation and aid in our studies; to Prof. Stephen C. Cappanna: 
long-term collaborator of the senior author; and, to Prof. Russell F 
Dynes (Ohio State University) for his thoughtful critique of th 
original paper. The present authors, of course, assume responsibility 
for all observations and interpretations in this article. The fiel: 
work in 1955-56 was completed under a Fulbright Research Scholar 
ship. 


Puglia, and Sicilia. It should immediately be 

not typical of Italy as a whole. 

Re ee Ot } 5 1 1 a wav of life which is distinctly 

{ ay ‘ ies n the industrial urban centers of 

ly v ve have chosen the southern 

| si t} remain the repository of traditional 

1 nat lye the i han centers W th 

f } t hirth ate Hence. the 

South 1 tral laboratorv in which t 

‘ t Ta ] tern which iS sf now 

) t 1) nization and liictrialicm 
Methodology 

Q)ur iny tor f the pre blem is based on a two fold 

' vs of the South Italian family revealed in the 

] ¢ \ tem from field work experiences 

( ntist. The junior author was assigned the task 

i ; ertain Italian novels which feature the famil\ 


focus was directed toward the 


treatm t n 1 patterns, roles, and values by contem 
porary Italiar utho1 The complete works of Giovanni 
Verga, a ned many critics as the finest of the 19th 
entury ade I lists, were used to establish the model 
pattern of the South Italian family. The complete works of 
two maj] write Ignazio Silone and Carlo Levi, were 


utilized to provide the contemporary picture. The materials 
issembled by the junior author were then compared with data 
ollected by the senior author during field work in South 
Italy. It should be noted that the authors worked separately 
ration of this paper. 

Both authors served with United States armed forces in 
World War II and had ample opportunity to 
i +} 


family patterns durin lat 


period. During 1955-56, the senior author was a Fulbright 
Research Scholar at the Universities of Rome and Naples and 
was Vis } 


During that period he continued a small-community study 


ng Lecturer at the School for Social Service, Rome. 


yecun by Stephen C. Cappannari (Wayne State University ) 
n 1954-55 in the village of Bagnoli del Trigno, Province of 
Campobasso. With the cooperation of a cultur a] geographer 


Duilio Peruzzi (University of Michigan), the senior author 
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focussed his study on socioeconomic factors of village organi- 
zation. Particular attention was paid to the family as the basic 
unit of social stratification in the comune. Data for the total 
study were obtained through the use of several field techniques. 
Entree to the social life of the village was obtained through 
the good offices of a key informant, a former villager now 
working in Rome as an employee of an ethnological museum. 
We were identified as American professors interested in the 
historical and economic factors (not problems) of South 
Italy. The title “anthropologist”? has little meaning outside 
Italian academic circles and, even there, is closely associated 
with Lombrosian criminal anthropology. Acceptance bj 
peasant family for room and board opened other avenues of 
access to family contacts. 

Demographic and ecological data were procured from 
municipal records at the municipio (town hall) church birth 
and death records, and from the /stituto Centrale Statistica in 
Rome. Contact with the town secretary gained introductions 
to the sindaco (mayor), tax assessor, members of the town 
council, all of whom agreed to act as informants. Informal 
interviews were secured with such key figures in this village 
of 3,200 persons as the priest, carabinieri, the miller, and 
others. In each instance, the focussed interviews were con 
ducted in an informal setting: over coffee cups at the bar in 
the piazza or while strolling along the cobble-stoned streets o1 
dirt paths of the village. 

More formal techniques were used to obtain public health 
materials from the local physician and pharmacist. A check-list 
on health and sanitary practices was prepared by the senio1 
author for presentation to these professionals. However, once 
the check-list was completed, informal interviewing obtained 
information ranging over a wide gamut of village life. Social 
panel of selected 


W. Lloyd Warner’s 


stratification data were obtained from 


respondents using a modified version 


Evaluated Participation technique. The local school teacher, 


the barkeeper, a general store proprietor, and peasant 
active in one of the political parties were particularly valuabl 
panel members. In addition, some fifty informal interviews 
were conducted with representative samplings of family units. 

It should be specifically noted that formal interview 
schedules were not used in the village setting. Previous ex 
perience in using formalized American interviewing techniques 
in Rome provided the senior author with a caveat against 
reliance upon the survey methods which have proven so suc 
cessful in our urban setting. A survey of decision-making in 
Roman families was attempted by second-year students at 
the School for Social Service, Rome, under the direction of 
the senior author. A near record rate of refusals and incom- 


plete interviews (approximately 90 percent) was obtained 
from the areal sample in one quartiere (section) of Rome. 
The analysis of this refusal rate will form the basis of anothe1 
paper. 

Essentially the same techniques used in Bagnoli del Trigno 
were applied to the village of Fumone, Province of Frosinone. 
Here, however, many of the problems of establishing rapport 
were overcome because the research associate, G. Eugenio del 
Monte (assistant in statistics at the University of Rome) was 
mayor of 1,500 population comune. 

In other villages and towns reliance was placed primarily 


on key informants and the observations of the senior author. 
Interviews with social workers in various southern villages 
provided considerable data on contemporary values and socio- 
economic conditions of the family. 

We will first turn to the material obtained from the analysis 
of the literature and, following this, to the material from field 


observation. 


Literature 


‘The structure of the family is pyramidal. The father is 
considered the capo di famiglia, (head of the family), the 
chief, the supreme authority over his wife, children, unmarried 
sisters, and younger brothers. ‘““The law was made for the city, 
here the father rules the roost.”! Since the care of young 
children is the responsibility of the mother, the father’s con- 
trol is felt mostly by the adolescent and adult children until 
they marry and, in many cases, long after they are married. 
Verga’s character, Bastianazzo Malavoglia, is typical, “. 
he wouldn’t even blow his nose without his father’s permission 

[although he had grown children of his own] ... big and 
burly though he was, it never entered his head to question 
anything his father said.’’ 

The prestige of the father derives chiefly from his role of 
breadwinner. He resents bitterly the inability to work, for 
that makes him less of a man, as would sexual impotence. He 
keeps his prestige until he dies; when too old to work he still 
enjoys a place of honor, his advice is sought in matters of 
importance, and he is treated as well as circumstances allow. 
Yet he is often a pathetic figure, he feels that he has outlived 
his usefulness and that he now eats pane a tradimento (bread 
of affliction ) . 

Although the mother is under the authority of the husband, 
she enjoys a great deal of authority and respect. She is the 


‘breeder, the manager of family resources, and the co-provider 
“as well, whenever necessity demands it. A good Sicilian 
mother is thus described: “La Longa stuck to weaving, salting 
anchovies, and breeding children like the good housewife that 
she was.”* She must breed more sons than daughters, choose 
a good wife for her boys, and see to it that her daughter re- 
mains a virgin until her wedding day. Cooking well and 
cheaply is an important duty, because: “. . . women who are 
expert in the kitchen keep the family together better than the 
articles of the Constitution.’’> 

The children are taught by word and deed that membership 
in the family carries with it work and duty. Family members 
should be “all united like the fingers of the hand.’’® They 
should help each other like “the shingles of the roof that give 


1. Silone, Ignazio, Bread and Wine, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1937, p. 132. 


a 


2. Verga, Giovanni, The House by the Medlar Tree, Doubleday, 
New York, 1955, p. 2. 


3. Ibid. 
4. Ibid. 


5. Paolo Monelli, J/ Ghiottone Errante: as quoted in Oggi, Milan, 
Italy, February, 1957. 


6. Verga, op. cit., p. 201. 
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water to each other.’’” The eldest son is aware of his privileges 
and duties: in event of the father’s absence or death, he is 
expected to take over the role of capo di famiglia. He must 
see that his sisters are suitably married, that provisions are 
made for the old folks, that the younger brothers are raised, 
all this before he can make plans for himself. 

Conflict between children and parents is relatively rare. 
Such quarrels as might occur are the business of the family: 
“Lite tra padre e figlio, non ci vuole consiglio (A quarrel be- 
tween father and son, no advice wanted).”® More frequent 
are conflicts among siblings: the sister may rebel against the 
authority of the older brother or the brother may begrudge 
the sister’s dowry or dislike her suitor. However, the struggle 
is shortlived: an emotional, joyful reunion during a festival 
or a family celebration brings them together again. They may 
be brought together by misfortune and needs since ‘‘blood is 
thicker than wate and, they cannot forget that they 
sprang from the same womb.’’? 

Marriage is considered a binding contract which ends with 
death, whether it is the result of romantic love or, as is more 
frequently the case, has been determined by necessity, con 
venience, or parental choice. Generally, marriage stems from 


Vogli e buoi dei paesi tuoi (Marry 


10 


residential propinquity : 
women and buy cattle from your fellow villagers). 

The prospective bridegroom is accepted if his family’s status 
compares favorably with the bride’s, if he possesses a good 
reputation as a thrifty, resourceful, and skilled worker. The 
bride is selected for her dowry, her family’s status, her pro- 
ficiency in handling household chores: ““Women at the loom, 
hen in the coop, and mullet in January.”!! “If out the window 
she idly stares, she is not a girl for whom anyone cares.’’!? 
Virginity is highly prized and reflects favorably on her 
mother’s care: “Cloth is judged by its texture and a girl by 
her upbringing,’’!3 

Marital fidelity is a cherished value. Family and com 
munity disapprove of unfaithful husbands, especially if they 
deprive their wives and children of support. No special prize 
is placed on the faithfulness of the wife, since she is expected 
to stay true as a matter of duty, not choice. Her unfaithfulness 
is a most serious violation which justifies any concerted action 
by the husband and the men of the family, even murder. If 
the husband is temporarily absent for just cause, migration 
or military service, the wife must wait for him. When his 
absence becomes so prolonged as to constitute ‘desertion (ten 
years or more), she is justified in accepting or seeking another 
mate particularly if she must provide for her children. 


Prolificness is a source of pride for the parents of the 





7. Verga, Giovanni, “Pane Nero,” Tutte Le Novelle, Mondadori, 
Milano, 1943, Vol. I, p. 338. 


8. Levi, Carlo, Words are Stone, Ferrar, Straus and Cudahy, New 
York, 1958, p. 208. 


9. Verga, Giovanni, Mastro Don Gesualdo, Mondadori, Milano, 
1950, p. 304. 


10. Traditional. 
11, Verga, Giovanni, The House by the Medlar Tree, p. 2. 


12. Verga, Giovanni, of. cit., p. 13. 


13, Verga, Giovanni, of. cit., p. 103. 








marriage mates since sterility or the failure to bring forth a 
son is considered a disgrace or a curse. It reflects on the 
potency of the husband and the adequacy of the wife. 

Regardless of economic conditions, children are considered 
an asset: sons are welcomed more warmly than daughters 
because they belong permanently to the family, they do not 
need a dowry, and need not be watched as carefully as girls. 
“When a female is born, even the roof comes down.’’!4 

Abortion and infanticide are rare among married women; 
although these practices may be used by unmarried girls or 
grass widows since, in their case, the desire to protect the 
onore di famiglia (family honor) is usually stronger than the 
fear of the priest or the law. 

Respect for parents derives from the paternal role of 
authority. ‘He who does not respect his parents comes to a 
bad end.” The father’s examples and standards should be 
followed: “Be satisfied with what your father did or you'll 
come to no good.”!> The mother is also entitled to respect: 
“If you are disrespectful to your father, you are a black- 
guard; if you are rude to your sister, you are a Protestant; 
but, if you insult your mother, you are a Turk.”!© This re 
spect of the mother is in sharp contrast with the basic belief 
in the inferiority of women: ‘““‘Women are long on hair and 
short on brains.’’!? 

Sibling love should be strong and enduring. “A bride is 
nice but a sister is much better.’!® “The bond between 
brother and sister replaces that of the non-existent ties to 


religion and state: “Frate e sore, core e core (Brother and 


sister, heart and heart).’’!? 

The mother is expected to love her children and clutch 
them to her ample bosom. She is warm, compassionate, emo- 
tional and, yet, is expected to be hardened to the tribulations 
of life. The stoic nature of the mother enduring a trial of 
hardship has been described: “. . . tears are no longer tears 
but words, and words are stone.”2° 

“All . . . peasants 
whenever the good name of the family was at stake.”?! Onore 


are found to be hard and pitiless 
di famiglia (pride in the family’s reputation) is the treasure 
of rich and poor alike. The status of the individual is deter- 
mined by the status of the family; conversely, the disgrace 
of a member of the family is everyone’s business. Among the 
violations of family honor we find: illegitimacy, adultery, a 
prison sentence, sterility, sexual impotency, lack of dowry, 
and unpaid debts among other factors. The defense pattern 
adopted by the family may vary with the circumstances: 


adultery may be punished by death; illegitimacy with abor- 


14. Verga, Giovanni, “Guerra di Santi,” Tutte le Novelle, Vol. I, 
p. 216. 


15. Verga, Giovanni, “Pentolaccia,” Tutte le Novelle, Vol. I, p. 
ae 


16. Verga, Giovanni, The House by the Medlar Tree, p. 3. 
17. Silone, Ignazio, op. cit., p. 123. 
18. Verga, Giovanni, The House by the Medlar Tree, p. 62. 


19. Levi, Carlo, Christo si e fermato a Eboli, Einaudi, Torino, 1956, 
pp. 81-82. 


20. Levi, Carlo, Words are Stone, p. 190. 


21. Silone, Ignazio, of. cit., p. 132. 
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tion, infanticide, or a hasty marriage; sterility may be con- male in the famiglia is termed the capo di famiglia and holds 


a 


cealed by allowing the wife to engage in an ext a modicum of power by virtue of his prestige position. 


npare (godfather or companion) ;** the Most authors, including sociologists, have assumed that 





ight a dowry may be hired out as a servant girl” the Italian family is a rigid patriarchate. This, at best, tends 
ithe to marry beneath the family’s status. to be a gross over-simplification. The family can be said to be 
Religious beliefs and respect for the authori he Church  father-dominated but mother-centered. This complex pattern 
are acc become identified h family life. Since — js not easily explained. One must first understand the southern 
religion is largely made up of traditional observances of r1 concept of maschio (maleness) (that which is good is male; 





and festivals, the men are inclined to say that it is partic that which is bad is female) and, at the same time, understand 

















larly suited to the weaker members of the family: “The — the status-role complex of the mother (cast as the “pedestal 
women and the old folks are for the « we |] mage’ ) 
our own business.’’- And Religion W Duri } f +} r th her is vacr te he | 
Ir own business. And, “Keligion uring much of the day, the father is away from the home 
stop t preserves freshness and flav: working in the fields. The working decisions of the household 
Recreational activities are not formally o rare constantly being made by the mother during his absence. 
centered around sex and age g : ( She handles all economic problems, metes out discipline to 
y associated with familial c ratior the children, and parcels out the weekly allowance to he1 
feasts. Baptisms, weddings ( ! However, while the father is in the house, the 
a ke ] . D1; pitta te seh z a , . ° ee . ) ‘ , 
ound the dir Religious f ( mother assumes a subservient position. In the father’s presence, 
the nearest shrine, and elaborate pr ! mother has little real authority; however, she wields 
) engag ( \ he threat of an emotional explosion. 
I governn Rot \ | verb maintains: “If the father should die, the 
fam I would suffer; if the mother should die, the family 
resentment char I tl quiescen< 1 ) nment ce t xist.”’ After the death of the father, the eldest sor 
ition at the head of the dining table; this 1 
necess Xt nbo] lis assuming leadership in the family. Howeve: 
police, and t nd owne! ther no son, the mother is unable to continue the famil) 
Ww ali € I EL Il nin t Le \ lc witl t Vol ¢ nds parates it boart ing one chi a nere, anotner ere, even 
New valu 1 hild | ther th 
ge tion: the desire fe lventu it statu if it means institutionalizing the children. 
selt-assertivenes nd rebel gainst ! th Hu 1d and wife roles in the family are independent and 
The foregolr oO revie' of Italian lite: 1 parall The division of labor is clearly defined. The role of 
certain patterns within the southern family. V t] womal! is considered degrading; hence, the obligation 
question regarding the degree to which tl f¢ ll] household chores falls on the woman. Man will not, 
found in the actu ulture settir “ t nnot, be bothered with the menial problems of the 
w the I He d not discuss work matters with his wife 
neither will he listen to her problems. Perhaps the only dis 
cussion related to household matters would be that pertaining 
to budgetary problems. 
Field Observation The role definition of woman is a complex one. A femal 
rarded as a deficit. One is required to support her; 
1 1 1 
Bn's oe ngs ; not be allowed out of the house unchaperoned ; she 
fam } i a] ; ee Aly must be watched lest she fall into the path of evil; one must 
{ 2itt XL \ , ( 
when one considers t} nthe fan aot f ; provide a dowry for her; and, one must be reconciled to the 
structures. La famiglia } eee i fact that through her the family name will not be transmitted. 
nd affinal fami natle 4a ehe 4 The young woman is defined as a bitch, evil, useless, and 
Il nucleo centre as Pein ; stupid. A mother, on the other hand, is placed on a pedestal 
family t sel s the u nd is considered almost holy. The mother shares in the mana 
of the Sout! nsmitted by the Virgin Mary. It is the mother who blesses 
t ( d the endeavors of the sons; it is she who gives sanction to new 
? _w. 
ndertakings. 
ee ate aoe The role of the unwed mother is subject to wide variation. 
22 Ihe term “godfather” is not to be taken litera ( 11 “77 : . : 
this sense refers to a compeer or confederate « hand: <6) Some villages accept the mother without question (love ts so 
ever, there another meaning t powerful a force that despite the basic evil of sex per se, the 
the ter S sed te to one cuch i¢ the hi an : . ‘ . 
I discussion of co Gallat Se eer compulsion to love can be understood and the consequence: 
1S Italian Godparentship, The Kro Anthropological /of this action accepted ). In other villages, the mother is forced 
Socie ers, No. 15, Fall, 1956; and, Leonard W. Moss an . . . cr ‘eran 
he ’ : ) es p to leave or, in some cases, is married off to someone outsidi 
Stephen C. Cappannari, “Patterns of Kinship, Comparragic 





Community in an Italian Village,” mimeo., presented to Ohio Vall the village. In still other villages, particularly in the deep 
Sociological Society, Columbus, Ohio, April 27, 1957. 





uth and in Sicily, the mother is expected to seek vengeance 


23. Traditional. against her seducer. This vengeance culminates in the death 


24 Silone, of cit., p. 147 


of the seducer, or if he cannot be found, may be carried out 
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against the father or eldest brother of the seducer. In such 
instances, if the woman does not seek vengeance her eldest 
brother is expected to remove this blot from the family 
escutcheon. Involved here is the concept of onore di famiglia 
(family honor) and it forms the basis for not a few of the 
Sicilian vendette (feuds). Illegitimacy is, for the most part, 
greatest in the urban areas of the South but the rate, as a 
whole, is less than that of northern Italy. In but a single case 
Matera) the illegitimacy rates for the provincial capitals 
of the South exceed the rates for the province. There is, 
seemingly, some evidence to support the view that the lower 
the level of subsistence, the greater the dependence upon 
“] 


family; the greater the dependence upon family, the lower is 


the toleration of deviancy from traditional values. The deep 
1 exhibits the lowest rates of illeg (Matera: 20.7 
} 


the urban, industrial North the 


Sout] itimacy 


per thousand live births) and 
- 


highest rates.’ 


Extra-marital liaison is rare in the rural setting. While 


patterns of concubinage are not unknown, consensual unions 


re primarily characteristic of urban areas.*° This is to sug- 


rest, of course, that 


9 social controls are more rigid in the rural 


village. Prostitution, as well, occurs with greater frequency in 


the provincial capitals than in the villages. 
a basic value which underlies the 


bly the value of onore di famiglia. 


If there can be said to be 
southern 


family, it is prob: 


: ' : ey 
reflected on the family exposes every member to ridi 


cule. To 
} 


lnst 
ave los 


Shame 
be called una brutta figura (an ugly figure) to 


face in the community. Respect of family and pro 


call forth the most violent reaction 


pattern on the ind female members of 


part of both male 
unit. 


Sacrifice is a cherished value in the family. The family wil 


exhibit great emotional ittachment to one who is sick, red, 
ir crippled. Queste é le nostré croce (This is our cross to 
ear). However, responsibility is mot a value. Sacrifice~and 


responsibility are looked on as different and unrelated. An 
example be: during World War II, many Italian 
to the Virgin Mary 


] 
hey escaped from death, they would marry 


might 


that. if 


soldiers made religious vows 


an unwed mother 


and adopt 


| her child. This is the concept of person il sacrifice 


one has given up onore di famiglia by marrying a girl who is 


not a virgin. However, this bears no relation to accepting 


responsibility once the vow is fulfilled. 
The value of cooperation per se is apparently lacking in 


the southern family. That is to say, cooperation does not 


exist at the conscious level. When cooperation does occur 


between husband and wife, it is dismissed as being some- 


thing other than cooperation; it is defined in other terms or it 
is stated that the action is part of the pattern of expected 


behavior. At any rate, cooperative effort, as a value in any 


25. Annuario di Statistiche Demografiche, Istituto Centrale di 


Statistica, Roma, 1955, tay. 3-18, p. 74; and, tav. 3-22, 3-23 86. 


3-22, 3-25, Pp. 


26. Reference may be made to two recent novels descriptive of 
south Italy. The best seller by Roger Vailland, The Law, Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1958, many extra-martial ventures 
in the town of “Porto Manacore” (Rodi Garganico). On the other 
hand, the sanctity of marriage and unrequited love in an Abruzzi 
village form the theme of Ignazio Silone’s I] Segreto di Luca, 
Mondadori, Milano, 1956. 


describes 





terms, does not exist beyond the level of the family.27 

The family, as a tightly knit unit, does not permit intru- 
sion by strangers. Beyond the extended family, the only major 
ties that exist are those of comparaggio (godparenthood). The 
godparent (compadre or commare) is the only outsider ad- 
mitted into the family circle. 

There are some faint glimmers of the beginning of “keep- 
ing up with the Boscos.” Some evidence exists to support 
the idea that interfamilial competition on the level of con- 
spicuous consumption is taking hold. This is important in 
that it is doubtful if this pattern even existed before. We are 
perhaps witnessing the effect of mass education, newspapers, 
and radio. 

There is some evidence to indicate that women are more 
willing to accept new ideas and social change. Seemingly, 
women are more easily organized in voluntary associations 
(particularly church-centered groups). Women are more will- 
ing to discuss mutual problems with their neighbors (while 


the public trough, during 


they are doing their laundry at 
marketing, or at the water fountain). However, revelation 
of personal problems to others exists at a low level. Women 
seem to seek outside help more frequently than do men; how- 
ever, this again, is an exception rather than a pattern. The 
status position of women is lower than that of men. There 
is little personal prestige lost in seeking outside help. Accept- 
ance of change is based, perhaps, on the idea that anything 
would be better than one’s present position. 

Men have a prestigeful position in southern society. To seek 
help or discuss personal problems with those outside the 
family is 


be tradition-bound 


1 sign of the loss of personal power. Men tend to 


since tradition supports their existing 


position of authority. The unemployed male has lost power 
ee 


ll retains his prestige by surrounding himself with 


male prerogatives. He refuses to discuss personal problems 


but will discuss political-philosophical concepts with his co- 


horts at the bar or on the street corner. Moreover, no value 


of cooperation exists for the formation of voluntary associa- 


tions which 


might lead to group action and/or group solu- 
tions to mutual problems. 

Individualismo is such a deep-rooted value that to reveal 
the outsider, or even to a 


The 


wittingly o1 


personal or family problems to 
friend, 


dopts many 


would involve the loss of prestige. individual 
masks and many 
None of these 


used as external facades to keep from revealing basic 


value structures 


unwittingly. structures may be internalized 


but are 
problems. 

The parent demands and receives respect from the child. 
This respect tends to be formalized, the parent being addressed 
in the Lei form (third person singular) ; the child is addressed 
in the tu form (second person singular, informal). One al- 


27. Since the preparation of this paper Prof. Edward C. Banfield 
published the results of his research in a Lucanian village. His 
thesis is based on what he terms “amoral familism,” that is, a 
behavior pattern which follow this rule: “maximize the 
material, short-run advantages of the nuclear family; assume that 
all others will be likewise.” It is in this sense that community 
activity will be engaged in only so far as benefits accrue imme- 
diately and directly to one’s own nuclear family. Cf. E. C. Banfield, 
The Moral Basis of a Backward Society, The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 1958, and, Research Center in Economic Development and 
Cultural Change, University of Chicago, 1958, passim. 


seems to 
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ways calls an older cousin by the title Zio (uncle). A well 


mannered child is considered a good child. This bears little 


relation to the desire for education for one’s children. Rather, 


education does not appear to be a positive value in the rura 


family. Complaints are still lodged by parents against the 


compulsory five-year elementary school program. 


In this most Catholic of countries, religion does not 


to be an internalized value. Church sources report that less 


than 30 percent of the people attend church as often a 


twice a month. By and large, church-going defined a 
woman’s work. People tend to react to external signs without 
internalization of the values which are attached to those 
signs. Hence, a man may believe in magic and religion. He 
may be member of the Confraternity of the Holy Ghost 
and the Communist Party. 

As in othe tacets ol Italiar famil life religio rorm 
complex picture. Within the home on finds p 
tures of various saints and of the Virgin Mary; yet 

not necessarily related to religios | diffici bes 
to separat bel er in mag ink supern u I tro n 
tutionalized religious behavior. Whi there 1 heavy en 
phasis on death in Catholicism get rd religion 
belief is not sufficier n itself to explain the preponderan 
death-orientation foun th ul famil family wil 
deprive itself of mater comfort t ovid new suit fo 
the deceased. The limited budget wi completely di 
carded to pay f tune expenses. Even the pin mon 
jar wil be ralde to provide coin TO the pocke or tn 
aeceased. The patte¢ rl oT mourning aecrees that womel VW il 
wear black for on vear following the deat Oo relative 
ind for three ye il deat ( husband. Since fami 
Lie ire larg ind th ntant mortality rate fairly high, some 
women we Lac much of their adul 11Te. 

As noted e e heavy emph on temale v 

nity pri to n I le Case ( ie adolescent male 

some segmeé! O oouti tn e expecter nay 
la som COI VW pro ) tO marr’rl 

Ven dis¢ onsidere« les vil than tuberci 
os in one south vill welt reliet agency whic 
was unable to allocat much as 300 Li 48 cent pe 
month per case spent some 40,000 | $64) « wedd 
veil for 9 who not on had retained her virginit yu 
enjoyed th distinctio1 OT neve havin peel issed D ne 
nance. 

The decreasing birth rat many sections of the Soutl 
indicate al rempt towar¢ piannec parenthoos at least 
in the urban areas. The manufacture and distribution o 
contraceptive device rigidly controlled and induc 0 
tion is illegal. Ther however, evidenc dicate th 
birth control techniques are being utilized evs the ru 





areas. 
During the years of Fascism, large families 


Church. To 


were encouragec 


facilitate this 


O perc N a 


by both the government and thx 


demographic expansion, governmental agencies 
sidies anc 


zionale per Mate rnita ed Infanzia paid family subd 


provided pre-and post-natal care for the mother. There i 
some indication that there is a continuing tendency for th 
family to abdicate its autonomous position by placing ever 
increasing dependence on the existing social welfare agencies 


of the State. 





Summary and Conclusions 


On the basis of our discussion stemming from both the 
literature and actual field observation, it can be seen that 
there is a strong concordance between the two sources of 
information. Some few specific differences emerge: 


1. One may seriously call into question the view of the 
south Italian family as distinctly and rigidly patriarchal. 
Prestige of the male is not simply an economic phe 
nomenon. Despite loss of employment, the male retains pres 
tige. The dominant traditions of the culture tend to be sup- 
portive to the male role; hence, the male exhibits a greate1 


} 
degree oO! 


traditionalism. 


3. Recreation does outside the family-setting, in 


1 
that ‘thi 


occul 


male stronghold remains the bar and the street 


corner. Children’s play activities and school contacts provide 
extra-familial interaction for the younger set. In the realm 
various parties have attempted to center 


of political activity, 


recreational activities 


around the party nucleus. During 
Dopo-Lavoro (After Work) organ 
the most 


pel iod, the 


ization served the same function. For part, how 


ever, the family provides the major source of recreational 
functions for the individual. 

4. Homes broken by desertion, separation, and divorce 
ire not rare. Particularly in urban areas, one finds men who 
are supporting two families; a legal family and the one 
which stems from extra-marital laison. 


is more common in the southern regions 
United States. The most recent statis 
1000 births 
with few exceptions, the illegitimacy 
for northern Italy is higher than that of the South. 


Lllegitimacy 
of Italy than in the 


tics indicate 30.1 illegitimate births per live 


1953). However, 


From our discussion it can be observed that the southern 


Italian family continues to occupy its traditional position 


in village Evidence has been presented to indicate 


society. 


the changes slowly coming about in the family structure. I1 


sense, it may be said that this family pattern of the past 
has been both the greatest strength and greatest weakness 
of Italy. Because of the family’s cohesiveness, the culture 
has endured through war, depression, and governmental 
crises. Yet, because of its cohesiveness, the family has limited 


external contacts for its members and has actually hampered 
the creation of voluntary associations. Whether the famil\ 
can continue to endure in the face of the introduction of 
industrialism is yet another problem. 


The writers selected for analysis by the present authors 


have been acclaimed by Italian critics as excellent reporters 
of the culture scene. In a sense, we have pre-biased our 
study by limiting our analysis to their works. We have ob 


served that the novel bears a strong relation to reality. How- 
ever, we should be quick to note, as have many other soci- 
ologists, that the novel idealizes and abstracts reality. It 
reflects 
temporary family. 
has been handled by many writers in the field of Wissensso- 


rather than holds to light an image of the con- 
The relationship of literature to Zeitgeist 


28. Annuario Statistico Italiano, Istituto Centrale di Statistica, 


1955, tav 
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ziologie (sociology of knowledge). One cannot expect the 
novelist to transcend the culture from which he comes. In 
our selection of Italian authors we deliberately chose those 
who have been labeled as descriptive novelists. We have 
found a strong concordance between themes emphasized in 
the novels and patterns which can be observed in the field. 
Through the use of standardized ethnographic techniques, 
we have found some emergent variations which do not appear 
in the abstractions of reality formed by the novelist. 
Although our research focussed upon the south Italian 
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family it is obvious that the novel can be a valuable tool 
to the researcher in any area. The keen insights of the 
careful novelists can prepare the social scientist for the field 
experience by acquainting him with dominant themes within 
a culture. Of course, it is expected that the social scientist 
would attempt to acquaint himself with as many views of 
a culture area as possible. The novel, therefore, can be used 
by the researcher as orientational background prior to work 
in situ. It cannot, however, be used as a ready source for the 
study of culture-at-a-distance. 
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